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[HYACINTH SANK UPON THE COLD GROUND, HER FAIR HEAD PILLOWED ON THESOLD MILESTONE.] 


CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


—i— 


PROLOGUE. 


_ A ctoomy day in November ; such a morn- 
ing as can only be seen in England. The sky 
looked one uniform sheet of leaden grey, 
underlined by a single streak of blue. There 
was no rain, but a certain thickness of the 
atmosphere; not amounting to a fog, but 
sufficient to give a cold, wet sensation to such 
parts of one’s anatomy as were exposed to it ; 
a cold, sharp wind, mud in the streets, and a 
kind of greasy dampness on the pavement— 
the kind of day under which one cannot extol 
the English climate, when the spirits insen- 
sibly descend a peg or two, and an indescri- 
= depression seems wafted about in the 

So much for the atmosphere. The time 
was ten o'clock ; the scene, Victoria Station ; 
the actor, a young man of handsome, soldierly 
mien and clearly cut, regular features, who 
walked up and down the platform with 
measured, ; steady tread, which contrasted 


strongly with the eagerness shining in his 
blue eyes, and the strange, expectant expres- 
sion stamped upon his mouth. 

‘‘ The train is late? ’’ he said, toa pa. 

‘“‘She mostly is, sir! She’s signalled now, 
though, so she won’t be many minutes.” 

No, not many—four at the most; and the 
train steamed slowly into the platform. 

The young man scanned each carriage 
eagerly as it passed him, then his face 
brightened. 

He had seen the object of his search; 
another moment and she stood by his side on 
the platform, a slight, girlish-looking creature, 
of whom one noticed chiefly that she was very 
nervous, and that some strange fear had not 
altogether left her. 

‘* IT knew you would come.” 

; There was a lover’s fond confidence in the 
one. 

He spoke so fondly, so preudly, it was easy 
to guess the relationship he bore to the fair 
girl who leant upon his arm. 

If ever man’s voice sounded full of tender- 
ness and affection, Maxwell Stuart’s so sounded 








on this dull November morning. 


“T could not stay away. Oh! Max, is it 
very wrong? I felt so frightened !” 

“How can it be wrong, sweetheart?’’ he 
answered her. ‘‘ We love each other, and, 
therefore, it must be right to wish to spend 
our lives together.” 

“ce But aoa 

‘‘Don’t think of scruples!’ he said,{with 
just a touch of authority in his manner. 
“ Just remember you are free, and we are to 
be happy. Don’t let anything else trouble 
you, my darling!” j 

She smiled into his face; she had implicit 
confidence in him. To her he seemed infal- 
lible. 

‘‘ Where are you taking me?” 

“To have some breakfast. I don’t want 
you to be quite famished, and I expect you 
have had nothing yet.” 

He took her into one of those restaurants 
which are always to be found in plenty near a 
large railway station. ° 

The breakfast he ordered was of a recherché 
order, but it was thrown away upon his com- 
panion. 

She drank a cup of coffee, but the eatables 
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seeméd toéchoke her, and go she gave up the 
attempt to swallow them, and thus thé'repast 
took very few minutes, 

Max looked at his watch. 

*« Are you tired, child?” 

** Oh, no.” 

‘T was thinking we might as well walk. I 
told them eleven o’clock, and if we ride we 
shall be there too-soon.”’ 

“*T had rather walk. Oh! Max,” as they 
passed into the ‘street, “doesn’t it seent won- 
derful that I should be alone in London with 
you ? ” 

‘“« Marvellous! 
we have looked forward: t6 
weary time of waiting!” 

She looked at him in surprise: 

“You -as if we had 
years and ea it a f 


months Stace 
never 
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Oh! childie! h ; 
ae a or eel 
we 


“put the lafter ‘answered pro ty, end 
4 magic piece of paper conveying. his Gra 
Cahiterbary's.s re aw permit fox Linape 
to be cemen Clearly the clergyman had. 
no choice but to perform the ceremon 

See OT eG AES 
church been contel with spectatorshad the 
bride been in satin and Brussels lace, and her 
attendants a‘train of high-bred damsels—he 
could not have given more ghee to the 
beautiful solemn service: ° : 


Bre raiact tone ther I HO’ 

ie cits oa 

Jing their names in the winter. 
e curate turned to them 

’ “You must let me wi 






“De ou eh have iv? mast This is a strange, Pw 
see the eae 
you @ spice sth “Thank y she , sim 
me, half « san a mé Gast was don’t feel Beaty. You kn 
ing. Seeetaaie, T never forget that pi other.” 

It will linger Bere in my heart? I¢ ny As the two walked d 
first meeting with my first love” who been stud 

She lier beautiful da aid fixed | window, and 
them full upon his face. the 

“T read in ait old book, Max, that was 
no true love bs ati pain ; the } 
as ps 4 troubl : been 
trie’ = epth o om ; 

Perk , I shall never forge wt 
you are for me!” | two. ( 

But oa went carne in fie tone: Sine es child wow, bat with | 
went to the girl’s rt _ 

“So troubles yom Max. Pea lovely women!” said his Gap 
you tell me whit it is? dear sho iG Tike $0 dee hot three ean 
can’é my Hargaer thie Lovet Yet | "No one of the beauties OF Ea 

onsenset’ . ~~ 
con are he my ing hve 4 obte "4 ie nae’ ) bw ae 
” ow a 
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shadow your cheerfulness to- ae 
She lookéd into his eyes. 
“ Ts it tliat you nave ae 


that yor regret aching ee 
life? 


He smiled. 

“§ stich as 
shall never re y. be 
selfish passion, ies. 


sOrTOws, but it is at least sincere.” 
‘“T can bear anything else,” 

“ Anything? ” 

‘Anything in the world, so that I have 
your love!’”’ 
ne My love shall never fail you, sweetheart.” 

They had been walking all this- time down 
those long, straight streets which form the 
district its foes call Pimlico, and its admirers 
South Belgravia. They stodd:atlast before a 
large imposing-looking church—no gloomy, 
timeworn edifice, closed from Sunday to Sun- 
day, with a smell of mildew and damp, ‘but 
a bright, modern building, whose doors were 
open from dawn till dusk, and which on 
Sundays was packed with a congregation of 
the very poor, drawn from the surrounding 
slums. 

A church doing a vast work, but oné almost 
unknown beyond the immediate neighbour- 
hood—a church utterly ignored by the aristoc- 
racy, whose most fashionable attendants were 
small retail shopkeepers, no doubt. 

Max Stuart had some good reason for 
choosing it, but, at the same time, it seemed 
to the uninitiated a peculiar selection. 

The large building was empty save for the 
verger and two strangers who were in a re- 
mote pew trying to decipher the inscription 
in one of the mémorial- windsws. The girl 
clung to Maxwell’s arm. 

‘**T feel so frightened.” 

‘Courage !”’ 

A respectably dressed woman—perhaps the 
verger’s wife—emerged from some hidijig- 
place, and a- white-robed clergyman issued 
from the vestry. He looked a little disturbed 
at the appearance of the two principal actérs 
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teir, owiiers to @ 
Max gave the order, ‘ Liverpool 
Street Station, ” and they | ser off. 

Only then whew 





—— we going?” 
es nd’s.’ 
“St. Where is it?” : 

"Tn Norfotk. Fhis-# quiet tittle waterine- 
place on the-German: Ocean, 

Certainly, it seemed the maddest thing to 
go to a village on the German Ocean in winter. 
Perhaps the bride’s ¢yes seemed-to express 
astonishment; for her husband smiléd. 

‘* What do you thitk made me choose St. 
Edmund's ?” 

“ Fhaven’t an idea.” 

‘“‘T read somewhere in a guidé-book that it 
was almost deserted from Octéber to March,”’ 

She smiled. The same thought was in both 
their hearts. No place could be too deserted, 


reason of their own, beyond augh?¥ else, & 
meeting with friend or foe: 

A lavish use’ of a sitver key seedred them 
the undisturbed occupation of a carritige. 
They had Punch and the evening papérs, but 
neither of them glanced at them. 

Maxwell leant back in a corner, with his 
wife’s head upon his shoulder and a Took of 
indéseribable content in his brown eyés: The 
girl-wife seemed unconscious of fear now oF 
weariness. She kad her hero, and ‘she was 
content. 

The short autumn day was closiiig in when 
the train reached St. Edmund’s. Mys: Stuart 
noticed with surprise there were no’ other 
passengers, 
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The letter was put into my hands as I was 
starting.” . 

She shiverell. 

‘Tt didinot ‘keep you from” me,’” she whis- 
pered. “I can bear anything but that.” 

He paused. One hand toyed with her 
bright oar: then one ashed # gently, oe 

“ Do you ever 6 pépers, . ild?” 

She chook her head betdh- witht co omal 

wh? my being allowed ww look at a news- 
paper! Why, Max, oo arp er promoted 
to Seott’s novel 

He sighed, Her immoevence, her utter w- 
conscionsnéss 6f thé blow made his task all 
the harder. 

“Phere hae beew a war raging for some 
tine in Affiea, darling; he~ began, slowly, 
‘and frésh troops are sent ont at intervals. 
I heard this norning +” 

Ske interriptéed him. Flimging’ her arms 

around his netk, she éried,— 

*“N6t Max! Oh; my love, not you! 
Darling, tell me it is a cruel mistake, andl 
at not to losé you!” 

He would not deceive hen. 

«Bear it oe sweetheart: The 425th 
are yarns ig for” Africa, We sail next 
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proken out into lamentations, even into sobs: 
She just gave one little sigh, and then nestled 
more closely in his arms, as|though her em- 
brace hold him, back. 

“T told you Ihad, been selfish,” said the 
soldier, fondly. ‘‘ When I had the letter I 
ought to have told you a once, and, sent you 
home. I ought; meyer to have: brought such a 
trial on your youth.” 

“ Was it notedready there?” she murmured. 
“ Losing you, would it have beon easier to let, 
you goand-not have the best right of all to 
sorrow-for your absenee?’’ : 

“You are sé so beautifal,’” he said, 
fondly. “ Itseemscrael to have brought you 
to ae Months, of wg and sus- 

onse b ab ” 

She clung to him with a pleading cry. 

“ Take: me with you, Max.” 

“My darling, T-eanatil,”’ 

“T would giveatertreuble,’”’ she urged. ‘I 
would bear -all Sees Oh, Max, 


take me. 

“T wish I gould! ™ 

It was spoken passionately—longingly. He 
loved this faia, gith.with| ai affeetion which 
knew no Land te) 

He was conscious of the trials that awaited: 
her in his absenee;the dreaded to think of the 
storm that mi over her bright head 
when. he, was fat away ; but how he-take: 
= Africa when absolutely no ladies-of the 
4 were going te-accompany the regiment ? 
How could he- make provi for-her when he 
was only a captain, with nothing im the world 
but his pay ? 

They might have managed but for this cruel 
order abroad, They had planned it all. Life 
had seemed sweetto them} even in barracks, 
if spent-together; bat now that was over. 
They must part, end-the wife mast go home 
and hide as something’ away. the ‘secret of that 
days’s work. : 

How he told hex-thia; how he reasoned with 
her, and showed. her the hopelessness of the 
He convinced 


me we need: not dwell on. 


“And when do you go?” 
“Next Thursday. We will stay together 


till then; It- ism’t leng; is it; sweetheart ? 

Seven days of hpppimess~one week of mar- 

m4 life, and them separation’? Buti you will 
rave |” 

“I will be brave! | Max, I’m: glad you didn’t 
tell me, and that: we are martied! I'd rather 
belong to you, yo 4 darling, even thougli we 
must be parted.. ‘last T- am your own-at 
least I have a right, te love you, and be near 

‘on.’” 


That week went by too swiftly for our hap- 

less lovers; the hours sped away too fast ; 
that dull. seaside Village seemed a pairadise to 
Max. He and his wife used to wander along 
the sands, and watch the coming tide. 
*It wrong their heazts to think how, in a few 
days, that erael sea would roll between thena. 
Both grie - the girl-grieved most. It 
is always easier to-lesive than to be left. 

Max was a gallant soldier. He came of a 
long race-ef warriors ; he loved his profession 
dearly. It-hert hiro sadly to part from) his 
wife; but he had new scenes and: stirring 
duties to look forward to. His future would 
be full of interest; ers was blank. To her 
a weit meant love—just love, and nought 

@ 
Will you write to me, Max?” she asked 
him when the last might had come, and the 
two were sitting side! by- dide: im their little 
‘itting-room-at the Gelden Ram. 

“Hew can I? Your people would intercept: 

all letters. No, sweetheart; I see no chance: 


of our irig news-of each other.’’ 
—_ iwolenae girl! skill’ to devise: a 


“You must write: Mam”. shee. sada samply. 
‘I thinks it wilh kidbme if Ihave 20 mews. t 
ama a goed: walbeni: Directs your létters. to 
fen stant place, and I> wilk cadl! for 


“ Bub it itie-diseevered:? ” 





“It wen't be. ‘There is -&: piost-offiee: at 


Atherstone; four miles across country from 
us. No one there knows me by sight. Write 
there.” 

“ 'Po what naanre 2?” 

‘*Miss Brown. Oh, Max! how hard it 
seems! Why can’t we be open, and write to 
each other like other husbands and wives? 
Why must this miserable scheming and con- 

go on?” 

‘** Because I am poor.” 

‘EF don’t mind. peverty,’’ 

s aes your people would, If I went to 
them they wouldn’t ask whether I loved you. 
They would inquire if I would keep a town- 
house for you, an, opera-box, a carriage and 
pair; they would ask if I could give you 
jewels; rare lace, and-silken gowns; and, if I 
said.‘ No,’ they would tell me I was no fit 
match for you, and send me to the right- 
aboat.”’ 

‘ 'Bhey - don’t love, me;” she whispered, 
“and you do; so why should they want to 
keep: me ?”’ 

‘* Because they are votaries of fashion.”’ 

‘Is it wrong to be fashionable, Max?” 

‘« Not if it doesn’t crush out. every natural 
affection within your. heart.. They don’t think 
of youas:a girl with a warm heart and tender 
f , deax—they, think of yon as something 
they are bound to dispose of to the best 
advantage. A landed country gentleman, a 
baronet, or a peer’s eldest son, such would be 
a seeming partner for you; not a penniless 
soldier with only his sword to carve his 
fortune.” 

‘* Max, don’t speak so bitterly.” 

“T can’t help it. I was brought up to 
wealth, to think myself the heir of a title and 


} vast fortune ; then five years ago my uncle mar- 


ried his housekeeper, and now three children 
stand between me and my inheritance.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said, simply. 

“Dosn’t matter!” 

“T couldn’t love you more, dear,” she whis- 
pered, “not even if you were a duke, and 
when this war is over you will come back to 
me, sweet, and we shall be happy.’’ 

‘* Heaven grant it.” 

«¢ And T shall work so hard, and try to learn 
all sorts of things while you are away, that I 
may bé @ le wife when you come 
back,’ 


« And’ you will write to me?” 

“ By every mail—it will be my one great 
pleasure.”’ 

Max foldéd‘her to his heart. After a pause 
he began slowly, as one a little doubtful of his 
own words,— 

‘‘ Sweetheart, I want to tals to you. I hope, 
I'trust I shall’ be home’ before next year is out 
—home to claim my wife, and make the best 
home for her I cam; but if F am detained 
abroad——” 

He broke off abruptly. It was difficult to 
put the thought in his head into words. 

‘““T will wait, Max. However long it is you 
will find me in the old home’ waiting.” 

He kissed her, and went on,— 

*< We can never ‘see how things turn 
out, my wife. Tt ‘be that, ite all our 
care, your family vered the fact of our 
marriage.” 

She trembled. 

“ How could they? we have told no one.” 

“ Tsay they might discover it. In that case, 
childie, you would have many cruel words to 
listen to, and it might be that you would have 
te leave home.” 

‘“ Leave home alone!’’ 

“T hope not, I trust not. F any only think- 
ivgy of dime possibilities, my own. If this were 
se you would need money. I want to feel you 
are provided: for in case of any unforeseen 


‘tnouble.”’ 


He was putting a purse into her hand—she 
tried to push it back. 

© You said you were poor; Max, and I never 
need money. “spend two shillings 


I 
from one year’s end to anotiter.”’ 


“Yow must take ity dear, I wrote tomy 
wnele dimectly I- bnew E mrast go to Africa, and 
he semt ies bumdred poands a9 a-parting pre 





sent. I have put half of it for you, and yor 
will make me very anxious if you refuse if;” 

“ But, Max, whatshould I do with so muck 
money ?”’ 

He smiled. 

“For one thing you will want. stamps— 
foreign postage is expensive. Oh, you will tind 
plenty to do with it, never fear.” 

“ But if anyone finds it out?’ 

‘No one must do so. What are you goin 
to do with this?” and he touched the goldew:-. 
circlet on her finger. ‘‘ You know after to- 
morrow you must not wear it.’’ 

She took a small leather case from. her 
pocket. On one side was his photograph, the. 
other was.a.kind of loose x pocket. fox 
letters or such things. The case.shut witha 
spring, the secret of which was.known.only to 
the owner. Max knew the trifle. well; ia. 
deed, it had been a present. from. himself. 

“ That will be first-rate.” He» folded: the 
bank-notes so that. they fitted into the poeket, 
covered them with a piece of paper, and thea 
slipped three sovereigns into the purse. ‘‘ You: 
will be able to use this. without any suspicioa,. 
and I am not afraid of your losing the notes. 
I fancy you will take care of the case because 
it contains my photograph.” 

“ Max,” 

* What is it, sweetheart ?”’ 

“‘T want to know why you love me?”’ 

He smiled. 

“T couldn’t help it.” 

“T am not pretty—at least no one but yor 
thinks so, and I am terribly stupid.” 

Her husband looked tenderly into. her dark 
eyes. 

““T cannot tell you the why or wherefore, 
dear. I only know that from the moment f 
saw your face I made up my mind that, 
Heaven willing, you should one day be my 
wife.” 

“You have not had to wait.so very long,” 
she said, a pretty reproof in her tone. 
“Remember, sir, please, it is only threc 
months since we met.” 

“Only three months! But you see, sweet- 
heart, a great deal.happens in three months.”’ 

The next day they left St. Edmund’s, and 
travelled. together to London; then they 
parted, the man took the train to Southamp- 
ton, the girl vanished—we know not where. 

Think of it, you who mourn over a. short 
parting when you have loving friends to soothe 
your grief, the certainty of a tender corre- 
spondence, adieus in the shelter of home, with 
no one to. intrude upon. your grief; you who 
have sorrowed over partings in such favourable 
circumstances, spare a pang of pity. for the 
girt who took her last look at her husband in 
a crowded London terminus, with no chance 
of last words, no opportunity for a. caress. 
He stood on the platform, watching the train 
prepare to start, one hand across the door 
of the carriage, his eyes fixed on her in 
tenderest love. The whistle sounded, the bel! 
rang; another moment, and it would be too 
late to bend forward. 

“ Courage, sweetheart,” he murmured, toss- 
ing into her lap a bunch. of sweet violets 
which he had just bought of an itinerant seller, 
and then the engine bore his wife swiftly from 
his sight—his wife, who must not even bear 
his name or wear his wedding-ving ; the poor 
young girl who would have no one to saya 
word of sympathy, to give a look of pity in 
her terrible grief. 

She leaned back in her corner, the violets 
clasped in her hand. 

‘‘Shall I ever see him again?” she mur- 
mured. “Oh! my darling, fate has been very 
cruel to us that we should have met to part 
like'this.” 

She had never read Burns’s' poetry, or only 
a verse of the Scottish bard must have occurred 
to her as describing the anguish which tore 
her heart, 





‘© Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sa blindly, 
Never met and never parted, 

We had ne’er been brokenhearted.” 
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CHAPTER I, 


SomewnerE in the loveliest of English 
counties, within twenty miles of London, and 
yet as much in the country as though it had 
been six times further from the great metro- 
polis, there stands a sleepy, little village which 
nestles at the Kentish Hills, and rejoices in 
the quaint name of Red Cross. 

The origin of the name I never heard. The 
village itself is one of the prettiest of its size 
in England. 

In the year we write of, when the Zulu War 
was at its height, there was no railway-station 
within three miles, also there were no semi- 
detached villas or small houses—just a few pic- 
turesque cottages, covered with climbing roses, 
and some scattered mansions, shut in their 
own spacious grounds from the too curious 
eyes of the passer-by. 

Of these the largest and most important 
was Normanhurst, a beautiful old manor- 
house, for centuries the home of the Earls of 
Norman. 

They were a grand old race, but of late for- 
tune had dealt unkindly by them; bad luck 
had attended their speculations. One had lost 
thousands on the turf, his son had dabbled in 
mining speculations, and been well-nigh ruined, 
so that the present Earl had succeeded to a 
very embarrassed property. 

He married for love, and his wife died within 
the year, leaving him with one only child, 
a daughter. 

After that he grew reckless. For fifteen 
years he led a wild, roaming life, getting deeper 
and deeper into difficulties, until he took it 
into his head to choose a second wife, a lady 
of common sense and discretion, who did more 
in twelve months to arrange his affairs re- 
spectably than his lawyers had done in twelve 
years. She was a clever, managing woman; 
she loved her husband passionately, but she 
well-nigh hated his only child. 

Lord Norman had never been an indulgent 
father; he had been careless and neglectful, 
never arbitray or unkind. Under his wife’s 
rule he became both; the freedom in which 
Lady Hyacinth Dane had lived was restrained, 
until at last she was kept in as complete sub- 
jection as though she had been a little child. 

There was xo one to love her, no one to take 
care of her, the girl was simply alone in the 
world ; her father never interfered to protect 
her, and the new Countess worked her own 
will. 

One thing was in Lady Hyacinth’s favour— 
the governess who had been with her from 
childhood was allowed to remain. Lord and 
Lady Norman were constantly from home, and 
as a chaperone was really needful, perhaps 
Miss Johnson was cheaper than a stranger ; 
perhaps she centrived to conciliate her own 
powers ; anyway, she was allowed to keep her 
position at Red Cross, and she was kind and 
gentle to Lady Hyacinth, who really liked the 
quiet, harmless spinster, although she had 
never been able to give her a warmer affec- 
tion. They sat together one bright February 
morning in the pretty room where Lady Hya- 
cinth pursued her studies. She was not 
pursuing them now; she sat in a lowchair by 
the fireside, looking so tired and ill, it was 
no wonder Miss Johnson’s anxiety was ex- 
cited. 

“You overwalked yourself yesterday,” she 
said, kindly; ‘why will you take such long 
expeditions ?” 

‘* They do me good.” 

Miss Johnson threw up her hands. 

‘‘You came home looking like a ghost, you 
were so feverish last night I thought of send- 
ing for the doctor, and now you are so tired 
you cannot even study.” 

‘‘ Miss Johnson, whatis the good of study?” 

The governess turned on her pupil with a 
look of outraged horror; most decidedly the 
workhouse officials were never more enraged at 
Oliver Twist’s daring to ask for more than Miss 
Johnson at Lady Hyacinth’s question. 

“You study to be wise and clever,” she 


returned; “to know the accomplishments 
suited to a lady.” 

“T don’t want to be wise or clever,” re- 
torted Lady Hyacinth, bitterly; ‘I want to 
be happy.” 

Miss Johnson stood aghast. Of happiness, 
poor woman, she had had little share; she 
might have discoursed on wisdom, knowledge, 
experience, but on the subject of happiness 
she was absolutely mute. 

‘IT want to be happy,” repeated Lady Hya- 
cinth. “I am nearly eighteen; I ought to 
have done with lessons, and to have a taste of 
home life.” 

‘“‘Normanhurst is your home, Lady Hya- 
cinth.”’ 

‘And I hate it! I have lived here all my 
life, Miss Johnson, but I hate Norman- 
hurst.” 

**Not all your life,” corrected the gover- 
ness; ‘‘ there was that week when you went 
to your cousin’s. You remember, Lady Hya- 
cinth, your mother was ill, and I longed to 
go to her and yet dared not leave you.” 

‘* T remember.” 

‘I think,” said the governess, hesitatingly, 
‘it would be as well not to mention that 
episode to the Countess ; she does not like your 
cousin, Lady Hyacinth, she might be angry.” 

‘*‘T shall not tell her.” 

‘* And the servants?” 

‘* Lady Norman is no favourite with them. 
Miss Johnson, don’t you wonder what papa 
could see in my stepmother to make him 
marry her?” 

Miss Johnson would not commit herself. 

‘* Lady Norman is very Clever.” 

‘‘Is she? Then I think I’m glad I’m stupid. 
We were much happier as we were before, 
Miss Johnson. Papa was never so ambitious 
and fond of money as he is now.” 

Poor Miss Johnson! She agreed most heart- 
ily, only she dared not say so. 

‘““Have you any idea when the Earl and 
Countess are coming home?” 

“None at all.” 

‘‘T wonder if I ought to write to Lady Nor- 
man and tell her how anxious I feel about 
you?” 

“Oh, no!” the girl clung to her almost 
passionately. ‘‘ Dear, dear Miss Johnson, 
promise me not; she would come down here 
—and Ican’t bear the thought of her ques- 
tions.”’ ' 

‘‘ Then try to’recover your spirits. Do you 
know, Hyacinth, you are terribly altered. I 
think sometimes this life is too quiet for you.” 

‘Oh, no! I like it.” 

‘‘My dear child, you said just now you 
hated it?” 

“ Ah! but I could not stand a London sea- 
son. Miss Johnson, when I leave here it will 
be to be presented.”’ 

‘* And do you not look forward to it.” 

‘** Look forward to it, aye, with horror.” 

‘* My dear, you must not speak so.” 

‘How can I help it? You know my 
step-mother, Miss Johnson ; she will have but 
one aim, to find me a rich husband.’’ 

“You might love him,” suggested the 
spinster. 

“* Never.” 


She was barely eighteen, this girl who 
uttered her sentiments so decidedly—barely 
eighteen, and with promise of great beauty. 
As yet she was simply a creature of smiles 
and tears, with bright chestnut-tinted hair, 
and the loveliest, tenderest violet eyes. Her 
complexion was a fine colourless creamy tint, 
which contrasted well with her black eye- 
lashes; her features were regular and had a 
stamp of aristocracy, but her whole face was 
too quiet, too full of sadness. 

She lacked life. Life and animation would 
have increased her attractions‘fourfold. She 
was an earl’s only child; but she wore a plain 
serge dress and no ornaments, save a tiny gold 
brooch in her collar. 

Her figure was very slight, and she was 
above the middle height; for the rest she 








interest for her. 

“I think I shall go out.” 
‘My dear!” cried the governess, “ when you 
= hardly stand you had much better go to 


Hyacinth looked into Miss -Johnson’s face 
with eyes that would have melted a heart of 
stone. 

“ Let me go, I feel so tired, and the fresh air 
will do me good. _ My eyes are hot; they seem 
as if they were burning up the rest of my 
face. Dear Miss Johnson, let me go for a long 
walk ; indeed, it will do me good.” 

‘‘But why do you want to go?”’ 

“I don’t know; I think I have a restless fit 
on me. Itlooks so lovely out, this clear frosty 
day.” 

Miss Johnson yielded. She had yielded to 
most of Hyacinth’s wishes since she was con. 
fided to her care ten years before. 

“You must wrap yourself w well, re. 
member. Lady Hyacinth, shall I come with 
you. My cold is very bad; but if you think 
you will be dull——’ 

“T am never dull out-of-doors, and you 
wouldn’t be able to walk half the way I mean 
to go.” 

©Yon will be back early, Hyacinth ?”’ 

‘* It is not dusk till half-past five. I promise 
you to be back by then. I shall start directly 
after lunch.” 

And she carried out her intention. The 
clocks had not chimed two when Lady 
Hyacinth passed through the lodge gates. 

‘It'll be a rare rough night, my He John 
says there’s snow in th’ air,” said the lodge. 
keeper’s wife, a pleasant, buxom woman, who 
had known the girl from babyhood. 

‘¢Qh, I shall be back long before dark.” 

‘* You’re going into town, maybe, my lady, 
to do a little shopping ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps.” 

But she did not take the road to the town; 
she turned to the wide common, selected one 
of the narrow footpaths across it, and was 
soon hidden from view by the tall bushes of 
gorse which rose up like sentinels on either 
side. 

The gorse scratched her face, and tore her 
clothes; but Hyacinth noted little, her mind 
was too full of other thoughts. 

“I could not have stayed away,’’ she mur. 
mured. “Oh, what s! I do when papa and 
Lady Norman aré here? It is hard enough 
now.’ 

Hard enough! Aye, that long tiring walk on 
the bleak February afternoon was hard, but 
hope buoyed up the girl’s sinking heart, hope 
led her on. 

“Only a little way more and I shall be 
there ; only half-an-hour, and I shall have it.” 

She only spoke of her ted treasure as 
‘it’; but the very tone of her voice told that 
to her it was priceless, that what she sought 
was worth braving any perils to secure. 

She met few people; the afternoon was not 
one to lure the wary from home, to the 
weatherwise snow was in the air. That dull, 
grey sky looked full of it, and to be caught on 
Red Cross Common in a snowstorm was n0 
light calamity. 

But Hyacinth gave no thought to the 
weather. She sped on with steps which owed 
their fleetness to anxiety, not to strength. At 
last she reached her goal, a little sleepy vil- 
lage, smaller and duller even than Red Cross. 
She walked up the narrow, i r street 
until she came to the solitary shop, a window 
in which sugar sticks, boot-laces, candles, and 
spelling-books were displayed in pleasing 
variety. 

None of these wares seemed likely to benefit 
Lady Hyacinth, and yet she pressed open the 
rickety door with an eagerness which lent 4 
faint, pink bloom to her delicate skin, and for 
a moment she could not command her voice 
sufficiently to speak to the old woman who 
stood behind the counter. 

At last she.asked her patiee. The old 
nurse put on her spectacles and went to 4 





looked as though her thoughts were far away, 
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its contents with provoking slowness; and, 
after keeping the girl full five minutes in sus- 
nse, came back with the answer,— 

«“ No, miss.”’ 

‘Hyacinth’s face fell. 

“You are uite sure? ”’ 

From another questioner the woman might 
have resented this half doubt of her accuracy, 
but Hyacinth’s face was too wistful for her 
to give offence. : 

“Quite, my dear,” said the woman, with a 
strange touch of pity in her voice. ‘“ Keep 
your heart up; maybe it’ll be here next week, 
and I’ll take right good care of it when it does 
come, you may. be sure.” 

Hyacinth turned back into the rawness of 
the February afternoon. 

It was later than she thought, or maybe 
hope had so buoyed her up she had not taken 
thought of the flight of time; now her hope 
was over she realised that it was four o’clock. 
She was five miles from home, and, oh! so 
beart sick and weary. A strange feeling came 
to Hyacinth ; it would be well for her if she 
could lie down and die there in the open coun- 
try, she was so tired. 

“T must have courage, this waiting can’t 
last for ever; my happiness will come back, 
and then I shall laugh over these troubles.” 

But she was very far from laughing now. 
The sky had clouded over, and a few flakes of 
snow began to fall; these were followed by 
others larger and more numerous. In ten 
minutes the ground was covered with a white 
mantle, and Hyacinth realised sadly the lodge 
woman's prophecy was fulfilled—the snow had 
come. 

On she went, with aching heart and trem- 
bling limbs. No mistake about the snow now. 
Hyacinth’s jacket was covered; it came 
thick and fast upon her face, almost blinding 
‘her. Little that in sucha storm she 
missed the pathway across the common, and, 
instead of ing the one to Red Cross, turned 
in an — direction. 

The darkness came on apace, she could not 
see the way. She walked on and on mechani- 
cally, always trusting to come to some 
familiar landmark, as Red Cross Church, or 
even the milestones which recorded the dis- 
tance from London. At last, weary and foot- 
sore, she emerged from the winding path to 
find herself in a broad road bordering the 
common, but it was quite strange te her; she 
felt sure she had never been there before, even 
before she a friendly gas-lamp, and by 
its light the inscription on & denen 

miles.” 


Poor Hyacinth! Already she had walked at 
least ten miles; she was weary and wet 
through, the other seven was an utter impos- 
sibility. She looked around ; she saw no signs 
of a village or mene en a friendly cot- 
tage where she apply for shelter. A long, 
high wall faced the road, doubtless enclosing 


private grounds; there was no passers-by to 
appeal to for aid. Hyacinth’s brain tottered ; 


e seemed unconscious of all but her fatigne ; 
the must lie down or she should die; 60, 
forgetting Miss Johnson's anxiety, forgetting 


predher re nin paren fa oe upon 
the cold ground, her fair pillowed on the 
old milestone. 


(To be continued.) 





‘Removire Inpun-Inx Marxs.—There is no 
method known of removing Indian-ink mark- 
ings that have been pricked into the skin 
eave by the in which they were in- 
troduced. su) ial application of any 
remedy to remove it will be utterly useless. 
oe maneen % oe 5 will prove efinecions 
is painful ious one of pricking 
the skin as was done when y eagh ne 
were made, and squeezing out the solid 

cles of colouring matter with the blood. 
this be done ually and thoroughly the 
— on, ar igs ote but -< no — 
y can i done, except by acti 
cutting ont the marked piece of skin. ; 





SAVED BY LOVE.. 


—Oo— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘* Lorp MacIvor!”’ cries Esme, with a little 
hysterical gasp, a3 if he were some apparition 
—something that having been buried, now rose 
up again to remind her painfully of the past. 

‘Yes, Lady Croyland, I have just returned 
to England, and thought I would run down 
here to see how you were getting on. I read 
of the sad demise of Captain Dorman.” 

Then, perceiving that Esme is too full of 
conflicting emotions to answer, he turns to old 
Margaret, saying,— 

‘Why, youhere. This is, indeed, a pleasant 
surprise.” 

“ Yes, my lord; but I am only a visitor like 
yourself, but I cannot keep away from my 
young mistress,” 

‘“* Heaven bless you, Margaret, for your true, 
loyal friendship for one who has been cruelly 
treated.” 

7c ope is the only link between my un- 
happy self and the past,” sighs Esme, drying 
her eyes and smiling through her tears, first 
at one, then the other, thanking Heaven for 
having given her two such staunch friends. 

Esme cannot but own to herself how much 
improved Lord MaclIvor is in appearance. 
His handsome face, browned by many an 
Eastern sun, stalwart of frame, a verituble 
Achilles, he towers above her, his frank eyes 
full of a tender light, although he is without 
hope of ever winning this woman, whom he 
loved when he thought her free, and, having 
given her his heart, cannot take it back. 

“ But one that is forged, I can see, by true 
affection. I would rather possess the true 
friendship of one faithful heart than a mine 
of wealth.” 

The old lady’s face glows with pride at the 
laird’s commendation. 

‘** You are very kind, my lord, to praise an 
old body like me for any little kindness I may 
have shown to my much ill-used lady. The 
world would be a better place if we all tried to 
make it so.”’ 

“Is there no hope of reconciliation?” he 
asks, earnestly. “Is it ible that Lord 
Croyland is still implacable ?” 

argery looks across at Esme inquiringly, 
for she suspects that it only wants a few peo 
of love and tenderness from Warren to win 
back his wife’s heart, for she can see that 
where such devotion exists for the child the 
father cannot be hateful to its mother. 
- “T have Paced the seal of forgetfulness on 
that page of my life, and have no wish to erase 
it,” says Esme sadly, but yet resolutely. 

Such a gleam of hope comes into his face as 
he listens to these words—hope that one day 
she may free herself and become his wife, his 
very own—to hold for ever and aye. 

sme feels that the conversation is taking 
an awkward turn, so asks his lordship to take 
a cup of tea, which he accepts eagerly. 

There is the same exquisite tremour running 
through his frame as his hand comes into 
contact with hers when she passes his cup, 
the same delightful sense of bliss as he gazes 
at the lovely face so dreamy, but peaceful. 

‘* How beautiful she is!” he thinks, as he 
sips his tea with as much relish as though it 
were nectar. ‘I thought time would work 
its own cure. I wish now I had not trusted 
myself to look on her sweet face again. If 
she were happy, safe in his protection, love 
and home, I could banish my madness once 
and forever ; but to see her neglected, deserted, 
drives me crazy, makes my heart pulsate with 
wild joy.” 

There is a strange silence among them, each 
feeling constrained—that stillness when the 
heart is too full of sadness for —— 

Little Esme, noticing the lull, 3 ne the 
want by prattling in her own childish fashion, 
deligh him by her sweet confidences. 

She perched herself upon his knee, and 
they are the best of friends, and Lord MacIvor 





sits and listens with intense pleasure to her 
chatter, loth to tear himself away from this 
paradise. 

‘*May I come and see you again, little 
fairy?” he asks, as he takes his leave. ‘ 

** Yes, please,’’ replies the child, “‘ and bring 
me the prettle ickle bird,” alluding to his 
promise of presenting her a foreign bird of 
gay plumage. 

Little Esme toddles by his side down the 
garden path, and watches him through the 
gate till he turns the corner of the lane; 
then runs in, exclaiming joyously,— 

‘*Gemman doing to bing me birdie, mamma, 
soon.” 

“Is it wise of me to permit his visits ?”’ 
Esme thinks wistfully. He is the soul of 
honour, but what dire misery came from the 
very same cause in the long ago? How diffi- 
cult it is to understand true wisdom.” 

** Margaret,” she says, aloud, ‘“‘ do you know 
I was sadly troubled when Lord Maclvor 
asked just now if he might come again. I 

rmitted my darling child to answer yea. I 

id not like to appear unkind to one who has 
been three years an exile for my sake. What 
had I better do? You are wiser than I—ad- 
vise me?” 

‘* I should meet him, dearie, the same as you 
did just awhile ago, calm and dignified, as be- 
comes the wife of Lord Croyland. He is too 
high-souled a gentleman to take advantage of 
your welcome.” 


So' it happened that when he called the 
next day, bringing a magnificent present of 
birds for his little friend, he is again received 
by Esme. 

She is standing at the window, watching her 
child play on the patch oflawn. Tall, slender, 
with a serene purity in her face, an unconscious 
grace of a queen in her bearing, there is a far- 
away expression in her dusky eyes, and the 
lilies vie with the roses on her cheeks. 

The firm white throat stands out clear on 
the well-shaped shoulders. 

She wore a plain black silk dress, thickly 
tucked with crape; in her hand a cluster of 
passion-flower buds. 

The sunlight falls on the grandly-poised 
head and white throat. 

There is a shadow in her eyes, a tinge of 
sadness in her sweet smile, a cadence of pathcs 
in her voice as she greets her visitor. 

‘* II accepted your sweet little daughter’s 
invitation, you see,’’ he says, rather confusedly. 
‘Am I welcome, Lady Croyland, or does it 
revive memories you wish to bury in oblivion ?’’ 
this in a tender, tremulous tone, that goes 
straight to her heart. 

“ What my Esme core and does I always 
endorse; she is my little guide and comfort, 
my all that is precious on earth,” she replies, 
softly. 

“ How you love this blossom of yours, Lady 
Croyland! If she were not so dear to me I 

y believe I should almost envy her your 
devotion—that is, I mean (this hesitatingly), 
if I were your husband.” 

Her eyes drop beneath their lashes at his 
words, for there is a warmth in them that 
almost alarms her. 

“But you surely do not forget our little 
congo in Edinburgh ?”’ she says, signifi- 
cantly. 


‘* What was that ?”’ he asks, quickly, paling 
under her womanly reproof and dignity of 
ing. 
‘Surely you do not forget that you pro- 
mised to be a brother to Esme’s mother, 
therefore, an uncle to her?” she says, placidly. 

“I own I did, but that was years ago,’’ he 
answers, ruefully, “‘ and I never imagined your 
sweet life was to be sacrificed in this miserable 
fashion.” 

‘“* Do you regret your promise?” she asks. 
‘“* Do you wish to revoke it ?” 

“No, oh, no! Heaven knows I would be 
brother, uncle, anything for your sake; it is 
not that. To serve you and yours is my one 
aim in life; but I cannot endure seeing you 
waste your precious future in this cruel way— 
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you who ought to be the queen of a husband’s 
home and heart.”’ 

‘* What if the husband refuses to accept’ the 
trust?” 

“T would free myself. from so unworthy! @# 
partner,” he replies, warmly, “ burst asunder 
the galling fetters that bound me to a man 
who is selfish, not deserving the sacred title of 
husband or father.” 

‘“‘Is it well to speak’so bitterly of an absent 
one?” she asks, repr ully. 

‘‘ I pray you not to condemn me,”’ he urges; 
‘‘or deem me a mean coward because I, pro- 
test against this pitiful conduct of the man 
who swore to love and cherish you at God’s 
holy altar. I must speak even if you banish 
me from your presence to.wander about the 
world a wretched waif, indifferent to life.even.”’ 

“ Believe me when I say it. would be better 
f ar not todwell upon such a dangerous theme, 
Lord, Maclvor ; i it can only bring unhappiness 
to you—to me,” 

‘‘ The bonds of prudence are unloosed;” he 
says, excitedly ; ‘‘itistoolate. I must speak ; 

romember my heart's bést and dearest. love 
was given. to you. Foreve me for saying it, 
but your husband never lavished sucha wealth 
of devotion on you even when you. stood a 
bride at his side. Consider the hopeless, joy- 
loss existence mine has been for years, knowing 
t! that you weré bound fo a man hard and un. 

olding—inexorable to all sense of reason !”’ 

“ Why talk of what cannot be altered?” she 
protests, her lips quivering, her eyes filling 
with féars; “‘vdin regrets are useless now, 
and T am fully resigned td my lot.” 

** And yet there ate tears in’ your’eyés,”’ he 
says, gravely. ‘ You tell me you are coritent, 
efile angttish is written on every expression 
of your face! Oh, my'lost dear love, do not 
rife with yout fiiture. I, catthot’ resist this 
opportinity of tryitig to win you! ‘Surety fT 
dare rot risk mach‘if by‘my earnest prayéts I 
could abjare you to renotitice this‘ man wha has 
ated’ to neglect you thts; cruelly and shame- 
fully. On my knees;f would plead you to be- 
come my wife, to bless me with one whom I 
deem not less than an angel—spotless and 
pure as any who dwell in the'reatiis of light.”* 

‘Tt car never be. love and allegiance, 
at least, belong to his chit How could T look 

ixto Her innocerit face arid sty, ‘you have a 
futher living, but’ I have-rotibed you of the 





‘word that. falls frem your lips, stab me, for 





honour and halo of his*saé¢red name By giving 

you another father whose right of ioving, | 
whose relationship to yout mother is 4 
stair, a stigma that will clog your’ young life, | 
till'in very ‘shame you would turn with scorn 
from one whom yot would ceaséévén to love?” | 
Oh, Angns, I beseech you'to forgét tein that 
sensé. Rerneniber my poor Warren Was once 
yout dearest friend, your comrade, alttiost a 
b: “other i in affection.” 

‘I do remember it too well, and the’ vilé | 
i salts he has’ heaped upori you—on me; who 
would hive made his cause niine had atiyorie 
dared to say one harsh word of hifi,” ie | 
says, passionately, “I can hear his tertible 

ccusation ringing in mrycears at this very 
monieént when he scctised' mhe of being a das- 
tard-—w thing so ‘contemptible that it makes 
«il the blood rush into my veitts as’ think how 
vase wae'the vile slander hurled onus both.” 

* Ho was mud with jealousy; and not re: 
sponsible for his words,” she observes, sooth- 
ingly; ‘on me résts°the blame for giving a 
‘ Mowing to his suspicions. T-was a thoaght- 
less, headstrong girl.” 

“And he a brtte'to believe you capable of 
anything wrong. I would: have'staked my 
lite om your lovel ty and innocence, had you 
been my wife, beferd the whole world.” 

‘* Because you knew me’ better} your noble 
nature threw the mantle of charity over a 
rash, wilful girl’s conduct. You have a‘ large 
heart that searches beyond the the surface, a 
nature to be revéred for its fealty’ and’ deep 
strong faith,” she says, softly, but with a lit- 
tle tremor inv hor voiee ads she thinks how 
how bright andjoyons her lifémiight have been 










they are the déath-knell to my most cherished 
hopes, for I know too well our lives will be 
severed again—mine to exile, yours to—well, a 
millstone.” 

* Not so, Augus; my days will be spent in 
teaching my child to avoid the quicksands and 
neape her misguided mother fell into so heed- 

‘“ And you really mean to iniftiolate yourt- 
self on the altar’ of 8 witely duty for 
@ man whose days and nights are sperit in 
= feverish: excitement’ of 

en?” 

“ Te cannot be trae! ” the gasps, with colour- 
less lips. 

“It is too trve, would that it were ni6t ;: 
lis’ life is being wasted, reined rained’ by: dissipa. 
tion.” 

** How have you learned such’ dire news 7” 
she falters. 

“Tt is common talk, I grievé'té tél you’; 
wine and dice are his sole ¢o ons.” 

“It is too dreadful,” she moans: ‘1 art 
the cause of this fearful change ; I fee? it;’'I 
lkeiow'it.’”’ 


“TI detty that‘you aré,’" He retirns pe 
you are notre ble for hi f 
TU Ose Warren hetrt bleeds‘ Seed 
she titPhinty Hie’ drown: “Oh f thet T hed!) 


beet wise in the long-dg6, you had’ riot witsted. |' 


bright marhood thus—if I could otfly save’ 
you ! ” 
“T fear he is too far ingulfed in his. down- 


ward career for’ even you. to do that: He: is |) 


simply reckless, lost- to all sense of duty, of 
Honots itself. Why , Croylands, the home of a, 
ong liné of Bisiee” men who have fought in 
fel anid flood is actual; sottanged oys over his’ 
vénérable  miother’s 
ndered, his conatitution shattered, ps 


Oh, Eds! have some compassion pon me, |’ 
whose whole life is. bound up-in zone future ! 


happiness? Do not, I entreat, it by vain: 
regrets for a man so lost to all that is right or 
oh ‘as I shudder to céntemplate the end of 
it 

«The lower he sinks the more he will need.) 
pity and sympathy,” she returns; firmly, a 
great throb at her heart as she notes the 
passionate pain expressed in his face at her 
words—words that tell him: this peerless. 
woman, whom. to, léok Been even sends;an 
exqnisite thrill through 


| dream is over, for ever and aye.. 

“You will cleave to him even. if he. drags. 
your honoured name: with his,” he says, 
hoarsely, 

“Tt is his name-and our child’s, but I. pray: 
Heaven toavert.such a fearful calamity. In any; |; 

case.I will stand by and defend him.; When-the 
pt frowns or spufns him, my would 
be at his side; there you. will fin nie should 
ruin overtake him,’ 

“« Heayen. bless.youl,” he says,reyerently ; 
‘‘Youare an angel indeed, j willbeartnyburtioer | 
bravely for your sake. . You have .taa 
what a true woman ‘should be ; all the 


you. 5) 

“ Tithe aril efface my image,” ’ she puts! in: 
gen 4+ Some! day: you wi ” meet: a good 
wonian, fairand sweet, who will loveyou with a 
heartwhole: affection-whose life wilh be re~ 
flected in: your siniles’” 

‘** Never, Esmie ! no-woman. will ever ifiece 
you. My existenee henceforth will have but 
one hope, one aim, and that will be to: sdve 
your husband—to reconcile you to him.” 

“ Ant you willbdo that? ” 

“Yes, I swear it solemnly. He shall come 
to you for pardon. I will dog him from:conitti- 
nent to continent—be his! good genius,: his! 
guardian ai for your saké,’’'” 

*© You stivé him? ”’ 


“T am more than thet, déat‘Angas,” she’ |) 
falters. ‘ Noble brother, I never was’ nearer 


‘tion that’ atender sister could lavish’ Will be 
” : 


& ganibling | 


whole frathe—is: |, 
never to be anything but a friend ! The sweet |) 


ploy 


you. will never; know, The better part of 
| my,, soul eenene, gone At kee I, have . lost 


‘* Yes} Sanam Are you sutisfied ? " an 


A mist of tear# rushes into’ his eyes-at her 
‘words, and his reply is to fold her'fif’his arins 
and press the broad white brow with his lips 
with the tender revererice onéféels when they 
‘the last parting’ kiss to their beloved 


“ Qbod-byé, Best-beloved- swéct sister,” he 
‘says, tearing himself away fform her too 


seductive’ oc: “Be eomforted; I shalt 
be néar Warren 0 ard Wint fron hintself.” 
Av hour tape’ aéTVor is ‘Setited in 


his hotef buried in‘ , confifeting emotions; 
‘his brain burned, his oar sébrhed* dead —alb 


‘hope; jo joy eruthedrott of me RTE, é' 
“Til be tr word?” he’ mmtters 
Lmeotiy ; AMR ware the old acres if 


| Ebeggar mipsel. I wil prove: myself worthy 
of her avar tPtist. She’ cated nte dear ‘Angus, 
| noble? Brother! Hetwenst Hew" my heart 
Pre te ee oN Sweet, lost love; your 
sede: From 
fae howe my forttind nay, life—shall be 
dediea ted to you! and to redeeming ir. 
That night he started’ for Baden-Baden 
‘where he heard Lord Croyland: had betaken 
| himself. 


——— 


CHAPTER. XXVIII; 

| & Gonpounn dlMuck;" groans Lord pager 
jas with careworn: fa06; from which’ all joy 
_ seorived fled, he toilshiswedvy +té+his hotel, 
‘ cteaned | out! elomdede 51 ably believe 
the fiend hitiself id¢amoter those’ hurpies. If 
; things don’t turn soon I shall be ruined... My 


| poor’ mothers homelésst What: att aecutsed 
| fool: Iv have béews. stated: orsuie; every 
| penny is goney then ind ion: E jeopar- 


® || dised my roottres: Tt will death the-tnater ; she 
disgiace;, Oh; Esme! 
_ have mh wer for;<you hive been 
a Fi ib wouldan’t have 


‘deuce. Had I loved you 
er os  teambendstisitede, didi glass after 
He, with a ins: 
of wine before he sedke His couch; not to 
j rest; but'to tosshis hot; fevered: braim.on his 


& | pillow in) fitfub delitium; evéroand anon to 


‘snatch a few mintrtes’ forgetfulness, td wake: 
up stddenity with a vivid ‘récollectiom of his 
misery standing oat old: and cleat; hewn ‘ting 
him with hateful-distinctness: - 
* Would that Li could! Oblivion!’ he 
| would groami. o> ete nd-escape, 
for a peor wretch ? 
Remorse was evidert wi 
' his mihdra hd: body ;:¢ ial hiarwdt pits: 
| forecohiscience isa smnalk but potent voice that 
| will: not- be: te ARTIC Tag 
| it @s"poor mo: may 
oa seed aif “aii; ooh jaded: viet ie hie 
hed of to 22! is 
order! to» his’ rast, when att last the: bright 


_ || golden sunlight bursts inalt its glory. through 


| the onrtainiss:: “ Paik thé’ cuttains’ $0,\ can’t 
‘you! I detest sidhd is (this pbevishly). 
CS eh wish he 4 le i ate, 


onan oldiparty’ With & 


“IT must make lunge to-day and fight 
‘against this infernal Lie of ift-luck; it can’t 
always be me,” he-says;-as he goes 
through his toilet with his usual care, and 
cramming his purse with banknotes: «They 
say the devil takes otire’ ye own 5 to ee 
time lie atterided to me; for goodness ws! 
poet pon ee iifore then’ attentive to his Satanic 
my awakening. “Strage _— 

yet Sugas arid I have 
reas Hage pata nd 7 and’ yet we have been 
within « stone’sthrow ofeacirother frequently 


| then dpen ipri 
' gouty foot.” 


—faite; I supposé." 
1 Dai ea attited hie sales 
forth as usual | with ote , one a#ime——to ré- 


ee aia his lost fortune from that fickle 
ise teas chance. 
imakes his way +6: the “ gimblinieeasitt) 








linked to such a man. 
“Do not praises m6,’ he groans; “ every 


loving’ you than ‘at this momént; ‘stich’ dévo- | 


the bane Of Mont® Garloy the curse of one of 


Tuk 
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ettiest spots where flo ers grow im pro- 
om amid the most sordid of atmospheres,.. 
tainted as it is-by avarice and.vieo. 
F Warren takes@ hasty surveyrof.the crowd of 
players, then seats ponents at the green board, 
» glitter of excitement in:his pw 
The croupiers are busy calling the:numbers. 
which come There -is a flutter of-expect- 
ancy emong the group as- the sr gen peta 
takes his accustomsed. seat, 
“ Holy Mosest These, 
have plenty of pluck in them. "Phey never 
knew when they.are ” says a wily. Jew; 
who has the usualcaution an of hi 
raee, and never bagerds more than ten:franes 
at a-sittings, “ “ must be immensely rich— 
a fine fat pigeon to ' 
“ Be cautious, athen,” whispers this 
friend, “ the swell may hear vot you besaying 
and make pother.. I don’t like his.eyes; they 
glare savagely a& you at 
Note otier note’ is staked # Wes imtoo be 
caught ope 
redslessy with 


they glitter ape hag 
he repeatedly, 

His braim is. 0n.fire, Seb 
like aspart, leaves, ag he. 


8 the;crisp: notes 
that lay by his side. 


Presently. pe sifeaton is suddenly. caught 
by an individual rete. hes, puma ae seat— 
a shabby-gentee veces maan,,. of; sinister 
aspect, whose piercing, scan. the gronup 
pr before 

“ Why, there's Vichay 1 dee I declare. !,” Tiaps.a. 
m toanother 


swell from aah «oh Sung pe 
choice spirit. “ The fellow taaletes cropping, | 


up wherever I go; 2 <* luck will | desert menow}: 


it always does. whem he’s 
“ What twaddle you ron tae 
xt half a bad fellat os 


friend; ‘“‘ Viche isn 
plays plucky, toa, 2. woxld, doesn’ % seem to 
> he appears deueed 


have used him very: 
shabby. ” 

And so the. bum. hive of; ‘babbling bees 
baa, phils the silver rakes d¥aw in the Piles 


fg 

Oscar Viche plays on mete after game with. 
a calm demegneur T CauRS. 

“ Luck is coieely gt me. to-day,’” he 
remarks cynti 8 algae, sitting. 
beside him, “ 8 and womem are, sorry 
jades; when a man is out of elbows. they 
seem to, withdraw their mniles as; if- hy one 
consent.” 

“To return when fortune de to. smile 
upon a poor wretch again, P oiee his com- 
panion, shrugging hig _ shoulders, . depre- 


“ey 

By et t diye a stivet’ left, 
after.about Poot 

repeated ifl-fortune. o 


mutters 
Never saw such a run 
of desperate ae 3 

“a “sper ne ma hie fiend him- 


After ge med aga bt nnn 


spring, reveals a aghite 
ee in purple velvet. 

ere’s no help for it,” he thinks, as he 
gazes at the costly —_ hing that flashes 
sparks. of ligh - colo’ free 
proach him for 
must haye Bawi perhaps this 
will turn the nes 7 Here goes en Pagers he 


places it on.the green. cloth, shimmering and 
spark kling. 


; “ Holy Moges f. those re the finest diamonds 
ever saw 1? animatedly, 
beforementioned.; ;. are of the finest | 


s hand hold 
of the case to, tekgl'¢ mane thew of, Wem, ond 
attracting the attention of Tora Giogiand to, 


the glit bauble, 
Before the. Jew can: the bracelet a 


ae hand is laid on it, ani iia 
Warren, with, ‘countenance 
aut wrath in his ¢ eyes, aad criss, furiously,—, 


ing. atieotion to: the, | 


with a sas nan) i 
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|“ Thief! betrayer! I denounce you. This 
as my property; # part df the Oroyland dia- 
monds, I have waited for: years to track you ; at 
last we meet face to face.’”? As he speaks he 
| takes the bracelet.out ofits case and puts-itin 
-his pocket, and then flings tlie ozse full in the 
face of Viche witht such force tlixt. it’ cuts. his 
lip, and the blood’ flows freely from the 


wound. 


** You shall dearly for tits,” hisses 
i} Oscar beneath’ 1s breath, as he wipes the blood 


with his cambri¢ kerchief ; “ you shall bite the 
dust, my fine milord.’’ 

The pair stand. glaxing at’ each other 
-fariously, while the company look on curiously ; 
for used as théy are te, strange scenes, this is 
out of the common, especially as a wealthy 
English noblemen poekets the valuable 
) bracelet, declaxing. Oscar. Viche a common 

thief, a man they knew asa constant habitué 
, Of every gaming salon on the continent. 

Before anyone is.aware.of it, Lord. Croyland 

rushes towards Viche, and..with one heavy, 


age head just catchiag.one.of the massive 
~dlaws of the table, 

“ This is ugly \buginess,’’ exclaims. some, of 
the men;,“ ws yey settle your: little 
difference quietly, mg Jord: 


_ but resent-i# on: the spot. Weare not. cold- 


| hanghtily, 
‘*T believe you have-killed him, my lord,” 


» and raises Viehe’s head; ‘‘ heze’s'an ugly. gash 
at the back of; his-head;.ugh!” this as the 
blood-triekles in a fine stream on to his hands. 
‘* What’s to be done?” 

“Send for &—doctor_immediately, ay 
Warren, “1 will pay his fee. 


replies 


"} pa 
mart atten mg to the prostrate Viche, and, 


moval to some place where he can have perfect 
+ quiet and rest. 
‘* Concussion, of dpe brain, through a hard | 
| blow, isevidently the eauseof it,” the doctor | 
in answer to Warren’s inquiry: 
“Bix was. all -very well fo-prescribe rest and | 
xtreme. quiet, but 


he. lived, and not. one. 
re at his disposal, 


“ me 
lordahip; ; “ T shall then secure him when he | 
| recovers, vile hound that he is,” 


groteswed. to place a 
ut shrank away in 


He. 
and strode ont into the bright pure air, so 
} fresh aad, fragrant, as, it sweeps in- waves from 
sea, delighting the senses with its health- 


on Would th that,I could-fonget my misery,” he 
groans, ‘‘ my wrecked past, which seems to be ; 
ever near, ever-present !. The-sunlight mocks 
|, me; for it tes me how, worthless Iam, how | 
a «.. Oh: Heayens.! how low have we 
fallen, we Croylands, to find an heirloom that 
has clasped the. arm of many-of our noblest 
} dames staked by a seoundrel 
bling hell, 
murderer! ” 
For days Viche hovered.between the dark 


care by & nurse and doc 

‘“‘ Spare. no 1BO> = pains to effect his 
recevery,’” was Wakren’s strict orders, for a 
burning anxiety, possessed. him to wrench the 
secret of his connection with Esme. 

No beloved brother or dear friend could have 
received more unremitting care than the sick 
man, The one purpose of Lord Croyland’s life 
now was devoted to restoring him to health and 
strength, and he exulted. with delight over 


the i ireny of fate which had thrown his enemy 


} in his power. 
‘‘He cannot. elude.me. now,” he muses, 
triumphantly, “ for. he is entrapped, caught 





like a badger in a trap by his.own greed and 


| Stinging blow levels his man with the floor, 
| gradually but surely lower and lower im View: 


stab an adversary»im ~ the dark,’’ he says, | 
| ness??? he groans, when the doctor whe. 


after carefully examining him, orders his re- , 
. Showkdk ‘advise: yorx immediately starting tov 


be taken to. my, hotel,” says his | 


ata gam- ; 
and I perhaps branded as. a } more liberal gentI never wish toserve,”’ replies 





cupidity. No.doubt he has, disposed of tho Lease 
of the suite of diamonds. Oh! shade of my 
ancestors, I wonder you don’t -xise-from .your 
graves and. denounce,,sueh an, uaworthy 
successor of your honoured name! At all events, 
I will avenge this last insult as becomes a 
Croyland with my life's bload, if. nothing alge 
will wipe the disgrace from our escutcheon.”’ 

While Warren is waiting in feverish anxiety 
to meet Viche face to face, Lord MacIvor is 
travelling abcut all over the globe, trying to 
find his old comrade, Lord Croyland. 

It seemed as if fate was against him, fey 
many a day he reached. the town or spa just 
in time to hear of his lordship’s departure. 

“Its like trying» to. catcly. a Will-’o the. 
wisp,” he thinks; gloomily;*I have: set: n-y- 
selfs task that.atithe outset: seems surrounded: | 
with di . If-this.is the beginning!; how: 
on: earth the finish will be. goodness: omy. 
knows,” 

Bat his was nob: a nature to be daunted 
easily ; so. he continued his search bravely, an 
all this while the object: of it. was sinking 


and misery, steeping his: senses. in wino: aus 
brandy, and: spending every available. hour 
gambling, as if he was determined to west 
back his fortune again from the-very jaws of 


“ Because we English ok brook an insult, | death dtselfc 


To add-to his bitter pain and remorse his: 


blooded racer, whe | wait-our, opportunity to eyesight is fast failing him. 


‘Ts this a curse sent to drive me to imad- 


| attended Viche told himy his sight. was in a 


says one of the croupiers;' as, he bends down | 


dangerous state. ‘‘ What means cam I take: to 
saveit/from becoming worse?” 
“« My adviceis perfect rest-fox the eyes, avany 


| cost?” 


‘me te @ life of torture?” 


‘\What is this blight: that is to decom 
he demas, 


| bitterly. 


With bess: asst.ancé a messenger is des- | 
haste, aadwery soon a medical | 


‘A kindof disease thatattacks all manacr 
of persons, what we in the profession calt a 


{ cataract; produced by mental worry, im sou 


ined with a weak constitution, |i 


2 


| England, where some of-our best opbthahiaia 


} 


then gave.instrugtions for his removal, 


| 


surgéons could be. obtained.’’ 
‘+ Whatraf it’s inrpractible for me to go just a& 
resent?” 


P “ E pltould still adhere: te may most urzent 


there wes not amanamong , advice, my lord; all consideratons should be: 
the number assembled who knew where ) Set aside where 80 important a subject is cot. 


ceyned. Sightis such aminvaluable gift thmt 
we should think seriously: before we trifle with 
such & blessing.” 

“I must: meethim before I start,’’ mugos 
| Warren, when the doctor is gone. ' F:couldnet 
| give upaay cherished hope of knowing what 
le is temy wife. He shail confess: Twill bear 
this torturing suspense no longer. These yeare- 
of doubt-and misery shalt be explained.” 

That: evening Oscar Viche is at last: pwo- 


i nounced, out of danger; and in a feeble voiee 


he. asks how long he has been ill, and who - 


| acting the Samaritan. 


{ 





‘““E was told not to tell you;” chirps thie 
; garrulous old nurse, “but if you won't 
; tell milord; I'll let you.into the secret.’’ 

‘My lord!” Viche murmurs; “then I am. 
under the roof of Lord Croyland ?”’ 

“Yes, that is the downright truth, and « 


the dame; 
‘*‘ He has got me here for a purpose,” Viehe 


portals of, eternity, sentie’ with mptamitting | mutters ; ‘he means to force the truth. from 


me, I remember pveny ene now ; he felled me 
| adit in the Casino.before knew. he was upon 
me. I must escape, I dare. not betray. poor. 
Esme, I am a miserable. scoundrel, but I can’t. 
dothat, She trusted;me, I promised, so help. 
me Heaven I will not break it.. Oh! for a 
little strength ; I feel like a baby.” 

That evening, when the nurse had takes. 
her usual nip of cogniac and ;was peacefully; 
dozing in her arm-chair, Oscar Viche stole out 
of the room and the hotel without drawing, 
anyone’s attention. He glided into the quiet 
stillness like a shadow. 

“What did you say, woman?” demands 
Lord Croyland, an honr later, when the nurse 
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bursts in his apartments in terror and 
alarm. 

‘The gentleman is not in his bed, or any- 
where in the hotel, my lord,” she sobs; “he 
has run away while I was having a little 
nap. 

‘Foiled again!’ Warren cries, purple with 
yage. ‘Is there justice on earth ? ” 


(To be continued, ) 











ENGLISH CUSTOMS IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


Ir was possible for aiwoman to purchase a 
royal license to marry whom she would, al- 
ways granted with the proviso that it was not 
to be one of the king’s enemies. Widows very 
often had recourse to this measure ; maidens 
more rarely. With the former it might denote 
either an attachment to some particular per- 
son, or a mere desire not to be forced into re- 
marriage; but a spinster who was not a nan 
was never heard of in the middle ages. There 
were a very few old bachelors—rare phe- 
nomena, but an old maid was never seen out- 
side the cloister. The nearest approach to it 
was in the case of a few ladies difficult to 
please, who delayed marriage until middle age 
was reached. It was rarely that this could be 
the case, since they were seldom allowed to 
please themselves. The colour which was 
pretty certain not to be worn at a wedding 
was white, for white was the deepest possible 
mourning, and was worn by widows imme- 
diately after bereavement. Medisval educa- 
tion was a very different thing from that of 
the present day. Among the higher classes 
both sons and daughters were sent into the 
service of a gentleman or lady and educated 
in the necessary duties of gentle people. Why 
they were not taught at home is not quite 
clear ; probably a better discipline was secured 
under stranger guardianship. A girl was 
thoroughly trained in housewifery, medicine, 
and some slight surgery, if fortunately placed, 
needle-work, etc., sometimes to noes | and to 
write also. The boys were trained in warlike 
arts, to ride, to shoot, and so forth; most fre- 
quently the reading and writing were omitted 
in their cases. Royal personages were obliged 
to study both reading and writing, and the 
royal signatures are interesting and often 
characteristic. Henry VIII.’s hand is ve 
characteristic; doubtless, as Isaac Disraeli 
has said of him, “he split many a good pen.” 
Mary wrote a pretty Italian hand, but rather 
sprawling and irregular. ‘Never could any 
lady write a more beautiful hand than the 
early Italian one of Elizabeth; and I hope no 
lady ever wrote any uglier than the horrible 
scrawl of her queenly years.’’ The food, 
cookery, and medicine of the middle ages were 
alike in respect that they were most elaborate 
and astounding concoctions, often repulsing to 
the last degree. Only iron constitutions, it 
would seem, could sustain such fearful ad- 
mixtures of indigestible and unlikely food, yet 
our forefathers and mothers throve and grew 
hearty upon them. ‘ 





Ir you would have a thing kept secret never 
tell it to any one; and if you would never have 
a thing known of you, never do it. 


EvoLuTion oF THE Fan.—One evening when 
the beautiful daughter of a powerful Chinese 
mandarin was assisting at the grand feast of 
lanterns, she was so overcome by the heat 
that she was obliged to take off her mask. 
But to expose her face to the eyes of the pro- 
fane and vulgar was a serious offence against 
the law, so, holding the mask as closely as 
possible to her features, she fluttered it to 
give herself air, and the rapidity of the move- 
ment still concealed her. The other ladies 
present, witnessing this hardy but charming 
innovation, imitated it, and at once ten 
thousand hands were fluttering ten thousand 
masks, Thus the fan was evolved and took 





the place of the mask, 


UPS AND DOWNS. 


Tue year successive seasons brings— 
The spring, the summer-time, 

With wealth of bloom; the autumn leaves 
That die in frost and rime. 

And so is life—a see-saw game, 
Alternate ups and downs ; 

To-day a brilliant streak of luck- -— 
To-morrow, fortune frowns. 


The brimming cup of joy we quaff, 
And smile to taste how sweet ; 

And then we see the bitter dregs 
Ere laughter is complete. 

We tread among the thorns to-day ; 
The morrow’s sunbeams rise ; 

And lo! ’mid flowers and singing-birds 
The onward pathway lies. 


When hopes are brightest, oftenest then 
They fade away and die; 

When night is darkest, daylight breaks 
Above the eastern sky. 

Nor you, nor I, my friend—nor e’en 
Our neighbour o’er the way— 

Can tell what whirl of fortune’s wheel 
Will turn for us to-day. 


But, friends, let’s wear a merry face 
Through all our ups and downs, 

For life is full of little oys, 
Though fortune smiles or frowns. 

If we must play the see-saw game, 
Why, let’s enjoy it, too. 

In ups and dows, in smiles and frowns, 
Let’s laugh the whole way through ! 


Cc. G. T. 


a 
a 








MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XLII. 


Wuarever may have been the detective’s 
private impressions with regard to Nathalie’s 
guilt in the first instance they were entirely in 
her favour after his interview with her, and he 
was as convinced of her innocence as Hugh 
himself, 

Luckily she liked his manner, and felt a 
certain amount of confidence engendered by 
it; and, as a consequence, she was very open, 
and told him all thore was to tell without a 
shadow of reserve. 

“ And you entertain no suspicions of your 
maid?” said Healy, after a very ustive 
conversation. : 

“No; not the least in the world. In fact, I 
have been accustomed to regard her as rather 
a superior sort of e, for she has some- 
what held herself aloof from the other ser- 
vants.”’ 

“ Were her habits at all peculiar ? ” 

“ No, except that she was very fond of soli- 
tude, and would often wander about in the 
evenings.” 

‘“* Where did she ‘ wander’?” 

“ Very often in the plantation.” 

The detective pricked up his ears. 

“ Can you remember on what occasions you 
have seen her there ?” 

Nathalie pondered for a few minutes. 

‘I recollect seeing her there twice, and each 
time I had been with Mr. Farquhar. I can 
fix the date of the one occasion, for it was the 
night someone came in my room and cut my 
wrist’’ 

‘‘ What is that ? Pray tell me all particu- 
l , 


ars.”” 
Nathalie did so, the detective listening very 
carefully. 
«Ts Warren near-sighted ? I ask because 
I observe she wears spectacles,” he said, as 
she concluded. 
“« She says she is, but when she came to me 
first she wore no spectacles.” 


‘“« T advertised, and she ‘answered the adver. 
tisement.”’ 
“ I suppose she sent references ?” 
‘* Yes, one was from a lady of tigle, and the 
othe¥ from sémeone in London. They are 
both in my desk, of Which I will give you the 
key if you like.’” 
“ Thank you; I think I had better examine 
them. Did Warren write from London ?” 
‘“* Yes, but I forget the address; however, 
you will find it on her letter, which is with the 
references ? ”” 
Nathalie was anxious to know if any news 
had been heard af her brother, and was 
answered by Hugh inthe negative. The only 
result of the inquigies made showed that the 
man and woman who ‘had got into'the cab 
outside the lodge-gates were not Lionei and 
Adrienne. 
“ I will make inquiries,” said Healy. “I 
am interested in the affair myself, and shall 
no doubt be able to learn something ere long.” 
After leaving Nathalie, he went to the 
police-station, whére he was allowed to see 
the pistol, and then he found that the cartridge 
case bo ay oe up fitted perfectly,-and had un. 
doubtedly been used in it. 
“ T am quite satisfied with my day’s work,” 
he said to Hugh, as they were driving home. 
The latter did-not feel by any means so com. 
placent ; asa matter of fact, each hour that 
— only increased his anxiety, for it 
rought a fuller comprehension of Nathalie’s 
peril, and his own essness. 

Healy was very thoughtful until they 
pulled up in front of King’s Dene, where they 
were just in time to see Isabel Farquhar come 
down the steps on her way to the carriage in 
waiting for her. Hugh came forward and 
offered his hand to assist her in, but she de- 
clined his help. 

“ Are 3 going to town ? ” he asked. 

“ No, I shall have to give evidence before 
the magistrates, so my presence is required in 
w—, and I stay at an hotel there 
until after the examination is over. Then I 
shall go town, where I. remain until I 
have to give evidence at the Assizes.” 

“You do not know that there will bea 
trial,” he said, conscious of the sting in her 
words. 

“ Oh, yes, Iam sure of it. There can be 
no doubt in the minds of sensible people that 
Nathalie E is a murderess,’’ she re- 
sponded, and then got into the carriage and 
was driven off. 

Healy looked after her, with raised eyebrows. 

“ There goes a Tartar,” he remarked. “I 
par a to have such a woman for 4 
wife.” 

And Hugh mentally echoed this opinion. 

The detective, after he had had some re- 
to Nathalie’s room, and 


as having been received from Warren ; they 
were addressed from ‘“‘ No. 5, Barton-street, 
Kentish Town,” and the references enclosed 
were from the Countess of D——, Park-lane, 
and from a Mrs. Selby, Camden-road. 

He ge 8 wh ng br 9 sot err was yet 
time to telegraph, and despa a@ message 
to the former, which was answered in less 
than an hour. 

The answer ran thus :— 

aahne aes of D—. rae pr 
whatever of the person calling herself Eliza 
Warren, whose name she has not heard before 
to-day. She certainly never gave a reference 
to such a person.” 

“ Ah! then the reference was a forgery ; I 
thought so,” remarked the detective, putting 
the telegram away in his note-book. ‘ As for 
the other one, . Selby — be a friend of 
her own, 80 I don’t think I will risk an appli- 
cation to her. So far, so good.” : 

He spent the rest of the evening wandering 
about the house, and making all sorts of in- 
quiries from the servants, évery one of whom 
he questioned in their turn, They were 
inclined to think him rather mad, for he asked 
them about trivial things that, they decided, 





“In what way did you engage her ? ” 





could certainly have no bearing on the murder, 
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and was most patient in listening to the ex- 
pression of their own opinion on the subject. 
Without pointedly making her the ostensible 
object of his queries, he yet contrived to find 
out all he wanted to know concerning Warren, 
which was to the effect that she was not 
popular, as she declined to associate with 
the other servants, and was looked upon as 
rather ‘‘ uncanny” by the generality. 

He asked about her dresses too, and was 
informed that she always wore black, ‘but so 
did most of the other maids in the afternoon, 
so she was not singular in that respect. 

When bedtime arrived, Mr. Egerton came 
into the detective’s room to see if he required 
anything. . : 

“Tam all right, thank you, sir,’”’ said Healy. 
“J have no intention of going to bed to- 





night.” 

e Indeed! Why do you purpose sitting up?” 
in surprise. 

“T can’t explain my reasons now, sir—I 
may perhaps do so later on.” 

The Squire did not press him, but went 
downstairs Be where H was awaitin, 
him. The tions between the two men ha 
immediately assumed a friendly nature, for 
Mr. Egerton felt that no one would exert him- 
self so much on Nathalie’s behalf as the young 
artist, and therefore ev ing that 
formerly between them was tacitly 
ignored en both sides, and Hugh areaees into 
the place Lionel would have occupied had he 
been there. 

The Squire spoke of his son that night. 

el , wherever he may have taken that 
misguided young woman, he will hear news of 
his sister’s position, and will return,’’ he said, 
for like the rest of the world, he had no doubt 
that Adrienne’s disappearance meant an 
elopement. Nathalie was the only person who 
kept up a belief in Lionel’s honour, and Lady 
Lynwoed’s purity. 

Healy’s room was—at his own request—on 
the same floor as that occupied by Warren, 
ead org into the same passage, After the 
household had retired he crept very cautiously 
to her door, and peeped through the keyhole. 
She was sitting ata table, with her back to 
him, and in sewing, but o1 . what 
Acoorigtion her work was it was impossible to 


The detective watched for about half-an- 
hour, and then returned to his own apartment, 
where he sat at a table, engaged in writing, 
but with the door ajar, so that he might hear 
any sound, 

Nothing, however, broke the silence, and 
by-and-by he again went to Warren’s door. 

ee was out now—apparently she had 
Te’ ° 

Healy hesitated, then gently turned the 
handle, and finding the door was not locked, 
stepped inside the room, 

It was empty. 

“By Jove! she must be quiet in her move- 
ments for me not to have heard her!” he 
muttered, with some admiration, and-then he 
turned the light of his lantern on a dress 
hanging up behind the door. It was a black 
alpaca, with a small pattern on it, and exactly 
matched the fragment he had picked up from 
the tree, but it seemed nearly new, and there 
was not a hole anywhere visible—not even a 
darn. Healy particularly examined the 
sleeves, but they were perfect. 

Having done this, he drew the slide of his 
lantern, and cautiously went out into the pas- 
Sage, closing the door behind him, and then 
he descended the stairs into the servants’ hall. 

Hardly had he reached it before the door 
Was pushed o' e outside, and Warren 
came in, her face andthead muffled in the 
black folds of a shawl. She led to draw 
the bolts very quietly, and just as she had 
concluded this operation the detective stepped 
forth, and her arm, while he let the 
] tern fall full on her face. 

She did not move or utter a cry, though a 
sharp gasp came from her throat, and Healy 
felt a certain admiration for her courag e 


‘“What have you been doing outside at 
this time of night?” he said. 

‘Loose me, and I will tell you,” she re- 
sponded, quietly, shaking herself free from 
his clasp. Then she continued, in the same 
tone, “I’ could not sleep and was looking 
through my window, and a little locket I 
always wear round my neck fell down on the 
gravel below, so I came to look for it.” 

‘*¢ And have you found it?” 

“No, it must have got lodged in the 
creepers or something, for I can’t see it any- 
where. I must look again in the daylight.” 

She spoke in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone 
that almost vouched for what she said being 
the truth, and on Healy taking his hand from 
her arm, wished him “ good-night,” and went 
upstairs again, as if looking for lockets at one 
o’clock in the morning were the most ordinary 
thing in the world. 

Healy waited a few minutes, then went out- 
side and looked.on the gravel to see if it were 
possible to trace her footsteps, but this was 
more than even he could do, for there had 
been no rain for two days, and the earth was 
too dry to carry prints in spite of the night 
dews. 

‘*‘ Where can she have been?’’ he muttered, 
in deep chagrin that he had not heard her 
leave her room and followed her. ‘I would 
give ten pounds to find out aJl she has done 
to-night. What a fool I was not to have kept 
my ears open wider!” 

Self-reproaches were useless, however, and 
he went back to his own apartment, and threw 
himself on the bed. 

“It’s no good watching any longer now,”’ he 
said, savagely. ‘‘She won’t be up to any 
more mischief te-night, for whatever was the 
task she undertook I could see by her manner 
that she had succeeded in it. Ah! well, I 
must hope for better luck to-morrow.” 

And he went to sleep and dreamt he was 
administering a sound thrashing to Mr. 
Phineas Hyam, while his nephew Alfred 

poked on with deep satisfaction and encou- 
raged him. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Ir is now time to return to Lionel and 
Adrienne, who we left entering the subter- 
ranean passage on the evening of Farquhar’s 
murder. 

The girl entered, with all the zest of youth, 
into the spirit of the undertaking, and her 
silvery laughter rang out gaily through the 
stone cave, and was echoed back from the 
low roof. : 

Lionel felt himself exhilarated by the mere 
sound of it. . a 

“Suppose the gipsy’s prediction should 
really be verified,” she said, “and you should 
find your great uncle’s wealth?” 

“«T do not think it by any means improbable. 
It is quite clear tome that this passage has 
been made use of within a comparatively 
recent date—say fifty years. Otherwise I 
should have had much more difficulty in 
opening the door than I had. The mystery 
is, how it has remained so long a secret,” re- 
sponded Lionel. : 

In fact, the retreat was far from being as 
close and damp as might have been anticipated, 
and it had evidently been built for something 
more than a passage, as it increased in width 
and height as it p ed. 

Doubtless it had been used, years ago, by 
smugglers as a hiding-place for their goods, 
in the days when gentlemen winked at such 
unlawful deeds, and, as the price of their 
silence, were always provided with brandy 
that was none the worse because duty had 
never been paid on it. ° 

“ Doesn’t it remind you of the old song of 
the ‘ Mistletoe Bough’?” said Adrienne, pre- 
sently, as she followed him, and looked 
curiously at the walls, on whose dampness 
the light he carried shone in partial rays. 
“ Certainly this is not an oaken chest, whose 


with imagination, one can see the resem- 
blance,”’ 

“If one is gifted with imagination one can 
see anything one chooses,” he answered, 
laughing, and Adrienne continued,— 

“I think Lovel and his ‘long lost bride’ 
were my favourite hero and heroine in my 
childhood. I used to believe implicitly in 
their tragic fate, and I hardly knew which 
to pity most, the bride who died or the 
bridegroom who lived.” 

“The latter,’ exclaimed Lionel, quickly ; 
“her sufferings were soon over, but his spun 
themselves out into long years.”’ 

“That is true; but think of the horror of 
such a fate as being locked in any place and 
suffocated !’’ 

Lionel glanced back rather uneasily, but the 
door was still open, as he could see from the 
light that lay behind them, so he reassured 
himself. 

“You have chosen rather a melancholy 
theme,’’ he observed, with a smile. 

“Have I? I always speak out just what 
happens to be in my mind when Iam with 
you; I have to think before I speak when 
talking to other people.” 

Lionel flushed scarlet at this naive confes- 
sion, and hurried on until they came toa door, 
which barred their progress. 

There were locks and bolts in plenty on this 
door, but none of them were fastened ; indeed, 
a huge key, yellow with rust, still stood in the 
lock, but it was evidently many years since it 
had been turned. 

“The chamber of horrors!” exclaimed 
Egerton, gaily, pausing in front of it. “I 
wonder what we shall find inside. Do you 
think you dare venture in?” 

**T don’t know. Is anything very dreadful 
likely to meet our gaze?” 

“ Spiders for certain, and, perhaps, a rat. I 
do not think we need fear anything else, only 
one always likes to pause on the brink of a 
mystery, and revel in expectations that will 
probably be disappointed. However, here 
goes !’ 

He pushed open the door, and they found 
themselves in a small stone chamber, destitute- 
of window, and having in one corner a sort of 
stone receptacle built into the wall. The air- 
was heavier here than in the passage, the latter 
being much better ventilated ; a sort of slime, 
produced by damp, covered the walls, from 
which a sickly, noisome odour arose. 

‘“We had better not go any farther; it 
smells unwholesome,” said Lionel, but his. 
companion would not hear of turning back. 

“It would be very cowardly now we have 
come so far,” she declared. ‘ Besides, I am 
really curious to see all there is to be seen, and 
T have a flask of eau de Cologne in my pocket, 
which will preserve me against bad odours.” 
She poured some on her handkerchief, and 
then offered the scent to her companion. He 
refused it, with a smiling shake of the head. 
“T am not a delicate lady, and my senses 
are hardened,” he said, holding the lantern 
above his head, so that its rays might be 
scattered over the cell, for cell it assuredly had 
been ; and one shuddered to think of the hap. 
less prisoners who had probably been incar- 
cerated there, doomed to linger out a miserable 
existence until a welcome death released them. 
When we nineteenth century people talk 
of the ‘‘ good old days,” and feel inclined to 
regret them, we ignore the barbarism that 
existed, the cruelties that were practised, the 
despotism that prevailed, and was all-power - 
ful. Methinks we have the pull, after all, in 
spite of our steam-engines and electricity— 
perhaps, because of them. At all events, we 
are not liable to be seized and shut up in dun- 





geons all our lives because we happened to 
have displeased our feudal lords, or to be 
bricked up in walls in order to make room for 
some benevolent relative who has cast envious 


eyes on our possessions. And this is something 
by way of compensation for paying taxes. 


The lantern was only a small one, and con. 


sequently lighted but a small portion of the 





lid shuts with a spring, but if one is gifted 








chamber, so, still holding it up, 
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Beso 


advanced to the corner, where, as has:alveady | 


been said, was a sort of cupboard. In this 
«stood an oaken box, strongly bound with iron. 

“JT wonder what ib contains |; exclaimed 
Adrienne, who had followed and peeped over 
bis shoulder. “Isat epen?”’ 

“ No,” answered Lianel. 

He tmied to xaise it, but it was very heavy, 
zalmest boo heavy for him to.move, certainly 
400 heavy ;+00.carry. 

‘“‘ Suppose,’ whispered his companion, dn 
great excitement, ““eappose'this shoultiprove | - 
to be he buried treasure? ”’ 

The same heatl already struck 
Zaéquel, antl this i t ‘was ‘beating rather 
quickly, dnt he sould not allow himself to 
hope too much, for fear of a disappointment 

“Move likely at is full of stones!” he 
answered, Jightly ; — same, de felt it 
would -be \imaposaible to go away without 
making sure. §So he took from his pocket ia 
Sirong ohisel with which-he had:»provided him- 
sclf and triefto force:open the lid. 

After awhile.it yielded, although mot with- 
owt some difizeulty, forthe lock jhad evidently 
been an unusually strong:oue before attacked 
by the rust that had ccumulated during 
many years. Thenhe raised the lid, while 
Adrienne watched ‘his movements with breath - 
joss interest, standing.en tiptoe £0 .as to see 
votter. 

A little-ory broke from her lips as the light 
él L-on-¢he contents of the box; for ‘lo! their 
xy Hdest expectations were exceeded, and they 
beheld what looked like amine of untold 
wealth—golden.guineas gleaming up through 
the darknessin apparently countless profusion. 

Yes. Rebeocah ‘had been right; for ‘here 
was the treasure of which she ‘had speken, 
anad-it-had fallen to ‘Tvienel’s lotto diseover it. 

There would be no ‘mere money difficulties 
for dis father—no more-eonstant studying of 
account: books, 80 as-to see how best-to make 
both-ends meet. All that was over, and golden 
vistas -of untold wealth opened ‘before ‘the 
young men’s excited visien, as he saw in front 
of him the money hidden away by his an- 
costor—for that this was the result of Cyrus 
Eeerton’s-miserly life, he had no doubt. 

Wild ideas flashed through his brain. 
Sheald he bein time to save his sister from 
tho marriage that he felt was hateful to her, 
and that he suspected she had promised to 
undertake for the sake of Farquhar’s riches ? 

His attention was recalled by the voice of 
Adrienne. 

‘‘Ts it not like an Arabian night?” she ex- 
claimed ; “I can‘hardly believe that I am-not 
droaming,-or that-this is not fairy gold, which 
will vanish when Itouch it 


“(Pry it, arid see,” advised her companion. 
She lifted a few gold pieces, and let them 
slip through her fingers; as they fell on the 
mh crs a metallic sound rang through the 
vamiber, and told the quality of the metal. 
“Why, you will be a millionaire!” 
“My father will,” he responded, ‘for I sup- 
pose no one will dispute his right to this'trea - 
sure-trove. But I bélieve such unexpected 
finds’ belong to those who discover ‘them, 
and if so, you | have as much right as anyone 
40 the money.’ 
we | waive my claim in your favour, 


” 


she 


anid, blithely, for her spirits were higher than: 


they had been foi a long time. «But what 
sha'l you do about the chest? It is too heavy 
er you to take away.” 

‘Yes, I must leave it here, and get someone 
co help mecarry it.intosthe house. Isnppose,’’ 
laughing, ‘‘as it has been safe for so many 

years, it will be safe for. amother night,”’ 

‘I. don’t know. If I were you, 1 should not 

bo satisfied until I had it at King’s Dene.” 
“Then we will return at once and, get 
assistance. 

onough of this subterranean adventure.’ 

‘She shook her head, declaring she -+had 
‘joyed it immensely, and they were just on 
point of leaving the cell, when ..Lionel’s 
att ntion became attracted by a ghostly ob- 
gect in the corner behind the door—nothing 


-an-hour’s fruitiess toil he said, — 


I expect you -have had about 
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more nor less than .a Auman skeleton; whose 
bones gleamed whitély ia 


Instantly he-co Att ene mot 
be the remain of G Egerton hi who 
had made ne of sha oa ee 
his wealth,and while wisiting it ai heen met 


same momenf,.and a | sSoneam broke 
_ her lips, waking the hollow echoes of 
| omy. | Lady Lyr-wood. not ledk 

~~ hb 
repeat at ey 


the towards 
nF, is snmprine hedomeal it alone. 
s ‘ 

He released A@rienne,:and endeavoured to, 
find the spring, but without. success, and then 
came the conviction that it acted, cian |b 
the. outside. 

“ What isthe matter? "exclaimed Adrienne. 


“ Cannot you orp on sane 

wousd In. seeking eon an ib aia) 
nespon in,a tone, as out, 
his chisel, and prepared to work with it. “Do: 
you mind holding the lantern for me?’’ 

She took it, but-her-hand +renfbled-so aed 
from her recent shock that it st from her 
fingers, and “became @xtin in “the’ fall, 
thus leaving them ‘in total 

“Oh, Iam so sorry!” she exclaimed, | 
penitently, “Have yon arty matthes~ with | 
you?” 

Lionel felt im his-peckets-and found to his | 
utter dismay, that he had ‘net even his fusee 
box. 

Thesituation was ene es tS 
he tried to consoele Adriemne'’s vexation atthe | 
accident, and ‘began-to-werk-with his chisel. 

Naturally his efforts-were-of no avail, for 
the darkness -was'so eomplete-that he could not 
even see his hand befere*him, and after daalf- 


‘There must bea door at the other end ‘of 
the passage, leatting‘into King’s Dene—let as | 
go and find it.” 

He groped about urtil-he caught hold of her | 
arm, and then he.found what he had before | 
suspected—that she was trembling violent 

“Tam afraid you are very anueh ah terrified,” 
he said, with an accent of 
proach. “I shail never forgive rnin g ‘tor 
having let you come here.” 

“Tt was not your fault,” she answered, 
quickly, “I insisted,on comingjmyself.”’ 

‘* Don’t be more alaxmed.then:yeu can help,” 
he whispered, soothingly. ‘‘ We.shall.get .out 
before long, and then you will laugh.at this 
adventure.” 

She said nothing, and they groped: them way 
along the passage, until they came toa door 
which barred their, progress, and-on which.all 
Lionel’s wrenchings -had .not .the . slightest 
effect. 

After some time spent;in :trying to force jit 
open he desisted im despair,..and took 
Adrienne’s hand, with the intention of trying | 
to console her. . «it d-assice. 

“Mr, Egerton,” she seid, her fingers closing 
convulsively round his, ‘sif we cannot.open | 
either of these doors, I do not; 4hink there is | 
much chance of anyone: thinking of this as a 
possible retreat and reseuing ns,-is there?” 

He did not.reply ; deadly fear-had assailed | 
him of something iteo 4errible to put into | 
words. But he daredy nea of it to ae OO | 
and, on the other hand, his lips .xéfased to | 
frame a lie. { 

“Yon need: not bepfraid.of telling me:the | 
truth,” she continued, earnestly, ‘‘L-do.not | 
think I am a coward.” 

‘*T know yon are not.” 

‘Well, then, are we notin danger of. not 
being able to get away from.here;?)” 

A groan escaped:his lips. 

“Oh, Adrienne, what can’ L,gay to you?” 
he cried, ima burst-of agony, and unconscious 
of the familiarity with which he addressed 
her’; ‘‘ 1 would give ten—nay,Awenty yearsof 
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am oF it,” she returned, 
“ Sides, aoaet Sor oc 





Aad 
“the ‘the moment, “he uttered j 


aloud,— 

*T  ghould not “be at all ined if we dil 
mot owe pur t positian to the good offices 
of your 8 nephew,” “he remarks, 
bitterly, — rae 
Yes. “‘Ifhe saw ns enter, by any chang, 


emer ‘ 
‘The more ‘hé ‘thoynght over this idea th 
tne es -it-brought with 
r, unsornprfions a 
not @higtk “him ‘bai 
eno 40 cordemn “two -people tothe awit 
Soot e easter ickanies beer it was 
to his interest that they should be gos rid of. 
‘He rather ii¢lined to the bétief “that th: 
soldier ji hui 


them -  sonadi dex 
or two, in ordertoirtin 





‘But he could-wet-wey thisto’ 

‘and so‘he was: forced to content ener 
such vague expressions of comfort as occurrel 
40 him. 


“Do not despair,”ihe said ; ‘qa case 3s not 
hopeless, ——- I won fess, itués avery dis 
You-arewery. iit you?” 

‘* Rather,”’ she assented, for the abmosphere 


speeukarly chill. 
ae chee pope 





et in alieat cher- wand thea 
found his way to the cell where “they thad 
discovered: the dreasune, and.afterdaking out 


a good .deal of the. gold, and depositing ito 
the floor, so as to lightem the! hox, he carried 
it back, and made Adrienne sit fosmarponiit. 

“What « moral.” jhe bivaself; 
‘this eentene awhose! sake men toil-end slave, _ 
—- pind for—of selapt eveil is it mew to either 


#” 
eee then he fell.to eareiapaethenis in me 
= 40 come, comeone might light.» 
secret passage, and 
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mh -tell wis hose bak T have, a.repeater with 
“J .can: ‘or 
me,” hevetnrned, ‘\it is now: lesen 
80 we have bean hene nearly three. urs.’ 

Don’t. leave rag; again.” she amaplored, 
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whole slender frame was shaken b 


sobs. He did not attempt to pat them; 


hould hhawe ite natural vent, but he s 
inack the aagle'isom har temples will 


























He knelt down at her side, and, all ina 
minute, her self-control deserted her, and she 
let her head fall on his anew while her 
a storm of 


indeed, he wthought it better that her emotion 
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‘Of course you are. 
cover?” 

‘Nothing!’ exclaimed the woman, with 
an accent of disappointment. ‘There wasn’t 
a letter, or a envelope, or a scrap of paper of 
deny rT only thing besides — was 
2 

“A pistol! Whatsort.of a fe” 

a wettiy, silver-mounted one, with a lot 
about it—made forshow more than 
think.” 
fou wemember if there were any 
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comfort, even under ose terrible eireum- 
‘stances, 


And so the hours wore on. 
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ell, at “iwst she had no letters at all, but 
the week before she gave notice one or two 
ame for her... The fact.was, she:hacdanswered 
an advertisement she saw in the paper for a 


Bs How do you know ¢hat?”” interrupting. 
“ Because she told me ; and she said she 
dJost.one of her references, and the lady what 
had given it her had gone abroad, so she asked 
me if she could refer hér futore mistress to a 
sister of mine that lives in ‘the Camden-road 
a8 a housekeeper to,a gentleman named Selby, 
and I told her she coald.”’ 

‘‘ Lsuppose she made it worth your sister’s 
while to answer the application ?” 

‘© Well, sir,” shametaceds, ‘‘she treated me 
and my sister'to the theayter one night, and, 
after all, it was not much to do for a body. 
When my sister got fhe letter from the young 
lady—a Miss Nathalie Egerton it was, 

I mpmeranes: thi to myself ‘what. a ‘Bratty | 
name,and I decided to havemy next christened 
‘| dhe same—well, when m ae ag t the letter | 
she brought it hb an arren wrote 
the answer herse. 

“Indeed! What Juggage. had your lodger 
with.her?”’ 

7 one small trunk, and a bandbox.”’ 
= And. I suppose she ke <2 the truhk locked ?” 

6 Yes, gir, she was always careful about 
that.” 

“ But,” said the detective, | fixing his keen, 
eyes on his. companion,’’ you may. have 
Felt some curiosity. #8 to its contents, and it is | 
just possible that” one; day, hen your lodger 
was out of she Fr you foo' the opportanity 
of looking insi 
A dark red.came into | Oi: iqnes 8 face, and 
told Healy he was correct in af surmise. 

I don’t blame you,” he added, with easy | 
cordiality. ‘ Very likely I myself should haye 
done the samething if I had been similarly situ- 
ated., Now tell .me what,the i contained.” 
But Mrs, Jones wished to clear her.character 
hefore giving + the Pep ses information. . 
Ba fons motive for aor ‘the box was to 

ania regppetable,”- she 
-I had ,no re- 
ouind fo be we 








“Mrs, Warren ?.. Xes.”” 





careful. ” 





ask adelicat 
id yon i Fes ¢o.qpen that 
a key.enen. old unch thet fitted 
she @ixs. Wanxen had 


et length. — 

“No, sir, (otteete Something. to 4ei.”’ 

“ You do not know where Mrs. *Varren lived 
before she came here ?”’ 

‘Tt was in the country, I believe, but I have 
no idea where, for she was that close about her 
own affairs that there was never any chance 
of finding out anything about her,” in an 
injured t one. 

“She did not leave anything behind—any 
envelopes, or-papers, for in sfance’ “Sieg 

“Not a scrap. “The only thing that was left 
was an old bandbox, and she didn’t take that 
just because it was too rickety tobe of any 


“* And where is that now?”’ 

“ Upstairs inmy bedroom. I putmy winter 
bonnet in it, and'tied ‘it round with a handker- 
chief to prevent it from falling to pieces.” 

“T should like to see it, if you don’t mind.” 

Mrs. Jones looked surprised at the request, 
but left the room, presently returning with the 
bandbox in her hand. It was an ordinary- 
looking blue one, the name of the shop from 
whence it came having been torn off, and no 
mark upon it save a railway label—King’s 
Cross. 

The detective examined it’ closely, then 
said,— 

soy will trouble you for a little hot water, 
please.” 

Mrs. Jones brought it in a teacup, and 
watched him with the utmost curiosity as he 
dabbed some on the label with his handker- 
chief, She scented a mystery, and would 

have given a good deal to know what was its 
nature. 

Presently the detective pecled off the label, 
thus exposing, to yiew a second one underneath, 
with the word “Lexford” upon it. 

we ‘ord, Lexford !’” mused Healy. * That 
is in’C ambridgeshire, about ten or fifteen miles 
beyond Cambridge, I think. I fancy,” bending 
down, “there is'yet another label underneath.” 

He was right, only this bottom one was not 
a railway label, but'an address stuck on with 
gum, and it bore, i in an tineducated handwrit- 
ing, the name :— 


‘¢ Miss Joyce Weston, 
f Passenger to Lexford.” 


Mr. Healy put.it away, in his pocketbook, 
and held ‘up a sovereign, which the baby 
Clutched in His dirty little fingers. 

“I'll wigh you “good day now, Mrs. Jones 
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[LIONEL RAISED THE LID, WHILE ADRIENNE WATCHED HIS MOVEMENTS WI?H 


and thank you very much for your informa- 
tion,” he said blithely, as he took up his hat. 

‘*You’re very welcome, I’m sure, sir; and 
thank you kindly, too. I suppose, sir,” in- 
sinuatingly, ‘‘ you couldn’t tell me who this 
Mrs. Warren is, or what she has been doing?”’ 

‘“No, Mrs. Jones, I couldn’t; that is the 
very thing I want to know myself.” 

And so saying the detective made good his 
escape, chuckling as he went over this evidence 
of feminine curiosity. 

He had a time-table in his pocket, which he 
consulted, and then drove to Kentish Town 
station, and took a ticket for Lexford. 

The train did not start for half-an-hour, so 
he spent the interval in reading the ——e 
papers, which were full of the romantic an 
mysterious tragedy that had taken place in 
W——shire. 

“These reporters are clever fellows,” he 
muttered, by way of comment; “‘ they contrive 
to spin out a few facts until they look a great 
deal, and all the while they are as ignorant as 
their readers.” 

At Cambridge he changed carriages, follow- 
ing a middle-aged woman, who had previously 
asked the guard if “this went to Lexford.” 

It was an easy enough matter to get into 
conversation with this person, and presently 
he learned from her that she kept a shop at 
Lexford—had done so for the last ten years. 

‘Then you know some people named Weston 
living there?” he said. 

‘*Weston. There are two or three families 
of Weston in the village.’ 

‘“‘ The Christian name of the young woman 
Iam speaking of is Joyce.” 

‘*Poor Joyce!” with an expression of much 
interest. ‘* Do you happen to know what has 
become of her?”’ 

“Yes; she is in a situation as lady’s-maid 
in the country.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said the woman, who 
seemed to be a good-natured sort of n. 
“‘ There’s no reason why she shouldn’t keep 
straight now in spite of what's rast.” 





By a few skilful questions Healy learned 
Joyce’s past history—how she had gone away 
to London with some moe gommnng we who 
deserted her ; how she had come back for the 
birth of her child, amd left some five or six 
weeks later, the baby remaining in the care of 
her sister Lucy. 

“ nd pe a girl as ever lived,”’ emphatically 
declared his informant. 

Healy found his way without any difficulty 
to the Weston’s cottage, where Lucy was sit- 
ting sewing in the front room, the baby asleep 
in a cradle at her feet. 

She seemed surprised as she saw the stranger 
coming up the garden, but invited him toenter, 
and offered him a chair, which he took. - 

The cottage was exquisitely neat and clean, 
so was Lucy herself, but she looked worn and 
anxious, and the detective’s quick eyes noted 
a newspaper on the table, open at an account 
of the “‘ W—shire murder.” 

‘I am come to speak to you barre 
your sister,’’ he began, and was interrupt 
by Lucy, who clasped her hands together, 
exclaiming, eagerly,— 

“Can you give me any news of Joyce, sir? 
We are all growing so anxious about her 
again.” 

“Then you haven’t heard from her since 
she left after the birth of the baby?” 

“No, sir; not a word.” : 

“ a don’t even know where she is?” 

“ 0.” 

“She is in W—shire,” said Healy, gravely, 
“and in t trouble over the death of Mr. 
Gilbert Farquhar—you have read of his 
murder in the papers ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Lucy, breathing a deep 
sigh, ‘“‘and {I couldn’t help thinking it was a 
judgment on him for his wickedness. Ah! 
people may say what they like about the 
wicked flourishing, but there comes a time 
when God visits them with His wrath, and I 
used to tell Joyce that time would come for 
Mr. Farquhar.” 

Her simplicity told the detective all he 
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BREATHLESS INTEREST.] 


wanted to hear, but had not known how to 
ask. Of course he saw, without any difficulty, 
that Joyce Weston and Nathalie Egerton’s 
maid were one and the same person, and that 
Farquhar had been the lover of the latter. 

The inference ke drew from these facts 
will be patent to the intelligence of the 
reader. 

“Your sister was treated very badly,” he 
observed, and Lucy exclaimed, warmly,— 

“She was indeed, sir! And if you could 
have seen her before she ran away with Mr. 
Farquhar, you would have said she was one 
of the brightest og ergs girls you ever 
set eyes on—very different to what she was 
when she came back.” , 

“She must have hated Farquhar, didn’t 
she?” 

“ Well, that was the strangest part of it— 
she loved him and hated him at the same 
time, and I never ae 4 rece out — 
feeling was strongest. en she came home 
she rH dead him, and as soon as tite 
baby was born her one cry was for him—all 
her love seemed to come back.” 

The detective fancied he could trace the 
phases of feeling which she had 
passed. She had gone to London with a view 
of seeing Farquhar, and then had probably 
heard of his intended marriage, and, filled 
with jealous hatred, had answered Nathalie’s 
advertisement, and gone to King’s Dene with 
the intention of working the banker some 
evil. By means of the Sa ype and & 
different style of dress, she contrived to 
disguise herself so as not to risk detection, 
and then had kept watch on Farquhar’s move 
ments. 

Healy had no doubt that it was she who 
had effected an entrance into Nathalie’s room, 
and, under an impulse of jealous rage, tried 
to stab her in the night, but, -in her 
design, she had henceforward directed her 

inations against the banker himself—and 
with a fatal result. 
- (To be-continued.) 
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VIOLET LESTER'S VICTORY. 


—o— 


PART I. 


Tue term was ended and school dismissed. 
Violet Lester, the teacher, lingered till all were 
gone. Then she closed the door of the little 
village school softly and turned the key, in 
a dazed, unrealising way, as if she left hope 
behind. And so she did, pose child! 

The road was green with June grass and cool 
with five-o’clock shade. But the girl’s small, 
troubled face, within the depths of her wide 
straw hat, was hot and flushed as she walked 
on. She wasasmall creature, scarce eighteen. 
And she had an air of failure about her—an 
air of having always failed, which is the surest 
promise that one always will fail. 

As she walked on the fright and perplexity 
of her face settled into a grave endurance as 
she came in sight of the Ashfields’ farm, with 
its comfortable buildings and grassy door-yard, 
and broad acres in which the crops were ripen- 
ing under the summer sky. As she opened 
the gate an hysterical sob rose in her t t, 
for her weary errand lay here. Here she was 
to complete the last act in her little drama of 
defeat. The kitchen door stood open, but still 
she rapped. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Ashfield’s voice, 
mingling with the clink of plates with which 
she was setting the tea-table. 

Violet stepped within, but did not speak at 
first; for Mrs, Ashfield had turned to the fire, 
where she stirred some gruel that was simmer- 

ing ina double kettle. She was a large, pros- 
perous-looking woman, and there was a shadow 
of impatience on her comely face as she turned 
to see who was the intruder. 

“ Oh, is’t you, Violet ?’’ she said, carelessly. 

“Yes, ma’am. I came to leave the school 
key. It has to be left with the trustees when 
the gove-ness is dismissed." 


[SHE HEARD HEAVY WBEELS APPROACHING, 
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“Oh, yes. Iheard them saying they’d have 
to get another next term. Couldn’t you get 
on with them?” 

“They thought not,” said Violet, so 
drearily, that even the busy woman felt the 
despair in her tone. 

“Well, that was too bad,’’ she said, and 
turned into the buttery, from whence she 
emerged shortly with a large brewn pitcher 
brimming with milk in either hand. 

Rian I lay the key on the shelf ? ” Violet 


“ Yes, just there by theclock. Ile’ll see it.” 

Violet advanced into the wide, cool room. 
How cheerful and hospitable the long table 
looked! At that moment Mrs. Ashfield took 
the bell from the nail and hurried to the doer. 
Half-past five was tea-time, and she was one 
minute late. She rang a loud peal. Violet 
still stood beside the clock-shelf when she re- 
turned to the room. 

“* What was the trouble about the school?” 
she asked. ‘‘I heard say you couldn’t get 
along with some ef the big boys.” 

‘¢T couldn’t make them mind,” said Violet, 
chokingly. ‘‘ But all the big boys ’ll be out hay 
making next term. I think they might have 
let me bg A gs more.” 

“ Tt’s for a school to get the name of 
being unruly. The trustees have to look out 
for t,’’ said Mrs. Ashfield. ‘‘ I’m very sorry, 
for I know you need the place.” 

Violet was moving slewly towards the door. 

“ Won't you stay to tea?” asked the 
trustee’s wife, kindly. 

Violet Lester paused again. The tone of 
kindnesswent through her despairing little soul. 

** I don’t care about tea, thank you.’’ Then— 
“Oh, Mrs. Ashfield, I don’t know which way to 
turn, nor what to do!” she burst out, help- 


lessly. 
“Why, bless my soul, “child, don’t be so 
discouraged as all that.” . 
The men’s voices were heard approaching. 


But Mrs. Ashfield’s practical mind, being once 
directed to the problems of Violet's difficulties, 


IT WAS ROBERT.) 





arsued the subject after its own practical 
Fashion. 

“ Isn't Miss Moore willing you should have 
your board for your help till something else 
turns up ?”’ she inquired, with some surprise. 

“*Miss Moore doesn’t want me. She says 
there’s enough of them to do all the work they 
aie. meta ‘ 

a me—lI do suppose you’ve got no great 
faculty for housework. But it’s ind ieee, 
all the same.”’ 

The men had arrived, and were making free 
use of the pump-handle, the soap, and long 
towels. 

‘Take off your hat, Violet, and sit down te 
tea. Mary Ann’s off visiting this week, anc. 
I'll be glad of your help in doing up the dishes. 
Plenty of room.” 

Mrs. Ashfield was speaking positively now, 
and when Mrs. Ashfield spoke positively it 
generally settled things. She placed an 
additional chair, and Violet carried her hat to 
the rack in the hall, and revealed herself as a 
sandy - haired, small-featured, low - spirited 
little creature, with round, frightened eyes and 
awkward, trembling hands. 

‘“‘Violet Lester called to leave the school- 
house key, father,’’ Mrs. Ashfield explained, 
lifting the three-quart teapot as she spoke. 

Reuben Ashfield nodded as he took his place 
at the foot of the table. He had known how 
it would end when the pressure of pity had 
driven him into casting his vote, against his 
convictions, for the fatherless, motherless, 
penniless girl, whose necessities and the fact 
that she had written verses on “ Autumn 
Leaves’ for the county paper constituted her 
sole claim to be appoin teacher for the 
charity school. 

“I was saying it seemed quite providential 
that Violet happened in this evening,” con- 
tinued the mistress of the house. ‘I’ve got 
rather more than one pair of hands and two 
feet are equal to. I never should have let 
Mary Ann off, if I had dreamed of that young 
fellow upstairs getting ill on my hands.” 
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Ashfield. 
‘‘He’s rather low. Intermittent fever, the 
doctor says, and this is his bad day.”’ 


“ Has hegaid anything about writin’ for his 


friends yet?’ 
‘I breached the subject this morning.” 
‘* Whet did he say ?” 
‘* He gaiid he hadn't any friends he wanted 


to send for, tutif we 

able to pay. It makes me 

mother uged to say "bout 

lodgers. 

that didnt.cost more than he came to.” 
** It geems to me if he's ab‘e to 

nurse he'd better .have one,” 


slowl 
fh you think the young man ae 
feather, suppose you find one,” repli t 
axho in 






t y. ““‘I’d tike to 
bourhood’s going i ape S 
@tranger in haya ; 

The old fay dis keen ¢ 
under the, ong 


msveward the g 


an 
PLOPSRES 
Violets 

Mrs. Aghtidl 
woman tones 
would, no doubt, stay for her board 
beginning of haymaking—busiest time of the 
year. Mary Ann’s return was a little uy, 
certain. And a sick man was to be waited on 
upstairs. Mrs. Ashfield had got thus far in 
iher argument in Violet’s favour, when-eome- 
thing occurred which gave an entirely mew 
ivection-to her thoughts. This was the‘en- 
trance .of her eldest son, who had ‘beer de- 
layed a little behind the rest. 

Robert Ashfield was twenty-two, strong- 
auilt, broad-shouldered, his mother’s own boy 
—with the same ‘set’? expression about he 
corners of his month. ‘He was, of course, un- 
aware of Violet's presence, but his 

fastened upon her as he entered ‘the: kitehen 
door. He coloured with surprise, pulled him- 
self up hastily, and catching his mother’s eye, | 
came forward rather awkwardly, and took’his: 
place at table opposite the young girl. 

Violet had heard his «step before -she | 


saw him, and had seen ‘him before ‘he saw | 
She had composed herself, looking 


her. 

gravely at her plate, from which she did not 

dift her eyes till the youngman ‘said with an 
ort,— 

“ How'd do, Violet?” 

She nodded ‘then; without any words, but 
the ibrief glance she gave him was very 
significant. 

Mrs. Ashfield saw all—the glance and its 
#ignificance. Sheremembered to have heard 
some joking about Robert having a liking ‘for 
Violet. It gave her.a sense of oppression. 
Hier Robert to fancy this insignificant little 
gizl, who was notoriously “inefficient about 


housework, and had just. proved her inability to 


even be.governess to a charity school! Mrs. 
Ashfield looked forward to different things 
from these for her boy.. He had the best 


prospects of any young-man ‘in the town. He 


was.a fine fellow every:way. His wife, when 
she came, must bring a little money/or at least 


capacity to run the Ashfield kitchen according 


to its traditions. ‘So said ‘his mother. 

‘+ Have the holidays: began ? ’”’ Robert asked, 
hy-and.by, not realising how little attention 
he vvas paying to his 4ea. 

“Ves.’ A 
lanives and forks around the table and some- 





“ How is he this afternoon?” inquired Mr. 


t a nurse he was 
of what your 
in summer 
She used to say she never took one 


for a 








ipi : 
of littering bs 


harvesting kept’ Farmer “Ashfield, 
the labourers at work from dawn ‘till sunidewn+ 
and -indoors, Mrs. ‘Aghfield, wp ther sprong 
hand ‘on ‘the helm, ‘kept ‘Mary 
clockwork wheels in-motion. 


family had nét pérmitted; hrth 





pause, broken ‘by the’ clatter of 


body’s request for the brown bread. 
pose you knew I couldn’t get on with them ? t, 
the girl added. 


“ Pd like to take it out of some of those 


boys avho gmade the trouble,’ said Robert, 
frowning. 
*6 go much to blame,” 





















a ~ By . . 
t¢hin’, but mighty’ 
a a doves be.” She was 


while she 
strange step outside attracted her attention. 


» here’s Doctor Pilford again,’’ she said. 
“T idn’t know as we'd see you again to-day, 





doctor.”’ 


# was - this-way, and I od, modding. I'd 


look-ini.at my ~ ar ™he replied 


“* He’s a high-strung, nervous sort of 


—'ll bear 1 after.” 

The doetor - on’ up the ‘stairs, wits 
Violet followed him, beating the bowl. , 

He ‘eame down -ten nutés later, and 
entered the kitchen. ‘He look rather grave. 

‘oR. won't answer “to leive Mr. Penfold 
alone,” he said. **He must have hismedicine 
regalarly, and he ought to ‘have ice kept on 
his head to-night. I’ve asked Violet 
if she couldn’té take caire.of-him foray ile— 
she was -used-to being up at ‘her 
aeraagy ev Rp she might do it,” 


a sign’ of assent to-the doctor's » 88 
she-piled up the tea:things, and was conséjous 
in-a 


vague way of ciretmstances bejng stronger 
for once than her will. 

Midsummer eame and-went, ‘Baymaking and 
his gon, and 


Ann end ‘the 


Violet stayed on, and up'in-the cham- 


ber there were forees at work “whith ‘were be- 


yond ‘Mrs. Ashfiéli’s er-to orhindet, 
: Douglas Penfold’ lay tor Palges Aad «wasting 
with slow fever. “fhe -plain country i 
did his best for him ; some of-thé men: 
lent their’ strength when hat was “needed ; 
Mrs. Ashfield made jellies ‘and ‘broth— 
rather exulted inthe nee.to do *“siek-room 
cookery,” which ithe sani cory wah, of _ 
or 


Aud ‘Violet ‘ester ‘nursed ‘the cal 


stranger with-the sime conscientidus serenity | 


with which she had pursed her grandmot}ier: 
But all things end ‘soméhow, and: Douglas 
Penfold was ending by getting ‘Well: “He mu 


in and peevish and pale, 





“T sup- 


said 
. I’m go little they didn’t 





‘point in her con 
| tidqnace that she said, mt ere home 
or 






te 








by. the open window ondlate August-morping, 
tht 











** I don’t remember seeing you till after I 
got ill,” he remarked to Violet, who was putting 
the room “ to rights.” 

“ I wasn’t here before that.” 

“« Where were yon ? ” 

“« T was governess at the schogl.”’ 


* And you gave it. up to and 
of me. That was Shi 


ab op alone. Wi 


you into the room 
mol ia ith ‘were 













draw her 
n abo had got so 















friends, Mr. Penfold, ” he answered 

‘* Well, Violet, that’s my case exactly.” 
Tisn’t so hard for. @ man,’’ she said. 

“*My dear girl, it’s ten times worse. A 


‘} woman gets favoured—nobody shuts the door 
ly to bea@j.on a woman. 


But a man whose work isn’t 
his saliyou may pity him—that’s 


» 


i Isn't your work worth your salt?” asked 
) Violet, serious and literal. 


He laughed a little. 

«* You think I’ve had a good deal of salt in 
all my gruel. Well, I hope I can pey for it. 
But I’m not sure I can pay you.’ 

‘“Mr. Penfold *—Violet looked straight om 
his face with, her RaEnest eyes—" if 
to do.anything/fdr me, may I-tell pak fas) a 
do—help me to get away from here.”’ 

“To get away fromi here?’ he repeated. 
“Why, my child, Iicant'get away from here 
myself, Does anybody prevent your geidine 
away ?” he added, with.e sort of interes 

* Please don’t make fun of me.” She. came 
and stood before him, folding r hands dike § 
child, and i te _.yorng and. 
his power, + s Penfold’s — 
poridly 1. ora Be coal yin fresh sengation that 

“T’ve tho this.all ever,”’ 

a ae on. , ‘ I’ve meant fc Snert, to you 
@S SOON &S you were anle to lig Aobody 
wants.me here. I can’t do snythibe suit 
| fom But there’s something in me—l.know 
there is—that .some fhe would gare, for. 1 
can write very neatly, and ne, aceounts. I 

could assist in a shap, ’Ne.DO way in 
the world to get toa city. I apou)d . ¥e DO 
one to speak a word for ane if 1 did 
Mr. Penfold, let me go with you, L wi pay 
you back—every farting you will find a 
place—some yery ¢ —where I ope 
stay, and then help-me about advertising, and 
speak for my character——”’ 

Douglas Penfold held.up his thin, white 
hand in utter dismay, 

‘“My poor child, you would need to. find 
someone to. spea k ‘for my. character first ! 
What unlucky "api ever put sucha. theugh! 
in your head aS that I was a fit goarfias for 
guch sweet simpligity as yourself? No, 
Violet, I shall not forget your Akindness—I 
shall not let it go unpaid—bnt once for all 
putit out of your head that I can ‘help you in 
any other way.” 

T could not staré out al alone,” she said, 
vaguely. 

‘* You might better than to start out avith 
me,” he rétorted, im impulsively. en he 
added, more setionsly, ‘It is very true you 
could not start oukalone. ‘Never dream, of it. 
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Why, Violet ge 
evening -in. the 


I sat. pt: aae window 

twilight, while you were singing on the door- | 

step, 1 saw the aqn and hair of the family ; 
each jou. And—J.am counted sharp | 


bp meas if at): 


if the last thing youhadii 
» aS e las you. in 
lint ally litte bend. ‘yonge-sme.@ notion of | 


iolet aes listened to these words with a 


ogine: em traasformed her, 
‘The bie eyes adden {figmes. Her 
protay . ¢urled with scorn; the white 


throat 

«You do act undexstend me.any better than 

the rest of them,”’ she said, indignantly. “1 
Pena name wuamnow <5 


dpolead after her a6.she 


he began to wonder vaguely whether emong 
the people he had ,accommodated in one way 
or er. 4here might not be some one who 
would find a comfortable berth for this 
folding ‘had, been neally veryxgood and 


to 

“dt that.great hobbledehoy, Robert 
was,after ‘her, and really she could never do 
better than to settle herself on this prosperous 
faxm,”. was his .m comment, He sat 
silent and reflective in the drowsy. summer 
air. Atthe end.of twenty, minutes he pnt his 
reverie into words. ‘Shes a,unique sorteof 
creature when you come to think her‘aver. I 
shoulda’t want +o pledgemy word as - what 

environment aight make of her.’ 
And than he he composed. aimeself fora nap. 

He got well rapidly, strengihening.on milk, 
fresh , amd ehicken; broth. The day was, 
fixed his . ‘departure, and after he shad 
settled his bill his hostess was iain to admit 
that it .game.4to more, than jhe Aad eost, 
shongh 4o be ;aure phe hed not counted ther 

ro 

“Weil, Vialat, Fam.going to leave you,” he 
said, unable to conceal kis:\own satisfaction,as 
he swaited.on the, doorstep for Rebert and the 
sap, to drive,round, “ but I shall never fexget 


v iolet stood ‘enim before him, Somehow 
She touched, his jaded taste more.and more, 

“ Shall-I ever hearjfrom you, Myr,.Penfold? ” 
she asked,, simply. 

It had peaniDouglas Penfold’s business to , 
study types. Hehadpursued various Jines,of 
intellectual , activity ; 6 had. cultivated the | 
sympathetic side of his nature. Hediseerned 
something ia Violet which was not-common- | 
place. Analogy euggested a: pinched bud that | 
might still unfold into a glowing flower m a 
more propitious air. He took der /hend | 
Aindly within ,his, which »were,still thin and | 
cool. 

“ Violet, I would,be.glad.toserve you. J-will | 

—_ inzaind, ..I haye,notmaueh influence | 

f, I shavefriends who,have. i will 
pct about a clerkship under a er 
I feel sure you could eastlypass the neoessary 
examinations. ~.1.,have a, (friend-——for ‘that 
ee Xe 

The.excitementiin Vialet’s face was intense. 
“Oh, Mr. Penfold, jou will-dothat—you 


won't foxget-——”’ 
‘No, 1. will net foxget,” AF 5 mara operas 
at took from:his words, 


ont 
ona ihe hastened to. add, “But youannst not 


ig nothing: comes of is, for I 
remember ; demand. for these 
places. Still, I’ il: epenk my word;for you, for 
what. you'we-done.fer me.” 

Roberé was coming. Mr; Penfold tried.to 
disengage his hand.with a good-bye pressure. 
But Violet clang 4o-himexeitedly. 

‘“* Whea shall Lear ?”’ 

Penfold wassympathetic. Violet’sagitation 
tonched him spoke with moxe,assurance 
than he. really intende intended. 

ie Within; amonth,’ she said. ; 

Robert was dresving up before the dows 

“+ Goad-bye,' Mrs,;Ashfield. ‘I shallnever 


use—‘s when | Bi 
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om your kindness.  Gooll-bye, Viplet— 
ithin a: month if:at.ell.” 

He spoke the last words ina low tone. 

it was acrisis lin Vialet's life. She rose 


transfiguration from the 


‘‘ TD shall wait,” ‘she aid, walmily. 
Penfold carried her look — with ‘him. 
It went with him whether.or 
dt was the lastday af dhe month following 
Douglas Penfold’s oe from the farm, 
aud it was the end of September. During 
this time Violet -had remained with the 
Ashfields, without ,my.sort .of understanding 
on tither side as to why she-didso. ‘Never- 
theless there were reasons which justified her 
stay. Therewas.extra housecleaning, owing:to 
Mr. — sillness, and also it was pickling 
ing time. Moreover, Mary Ann 
And then Mrs. Ash- 
field had ian ill turn of a few days—an 
unprecedented thing. All these were perhaps 
sufficient reasons for-making Violet Lester feel 
quite welcome to stap with the Ashfields. 
But there was even another. She had 
positively nowhere ‘to go. And she lingered 
-on, hoping feverishly that each day would 
bring ‘the ‘longed-for letter from Mr. Penfold, 
and going to bed every night-sick with hope 
deferred. Perhaps but for one thing Mrs. 
Ashfield would not:have endured her prolonged 
stay. But Violet, whether from shyness or 
er was * offish”’ with Robert—very 
“0 Nay 4 
Still Robertseemed content. He was happy 
in her-mere presence. He: hadl.a. dull convic- 
dion.of his mother’s opposition, which he be- 


lieved a better acquaintance with his sweet- 


sheant wonld remove. And then, like other 
men,.hegtid not fully understand the feeling 
of chis own ‘heart; while the object of his 
attachment seemed within euch easy ‘reach. 
fo ithe: tide moyed: on, not diminishing and 
not strengthening the resistamce* which -dhe 
mother felt. 

** How'd you like the notion of a.daughter- 
in-law, mum'?” asked Mary <Am,.on the 
morning of the golden-hued day with which 
the month ended. She was making pastry on 
the slab ‘beside the window, from which she 


looked:off into the. orchard where Violet and 


Robert were picking and sorting the pale 


yellow pippins 
Mrs. “Ashfield had just set her currant jelly 
next the fire, and was watching it critically, 


yas the case: required. She auswered, vather 


tartly,— 

“11 :suppose «my son ‘ll be the umeans of 
bringing me a daughter. some time.” 

‘‘ At some ‘time nos ‘far distant, I think,” 
continued Mary Ann, who was: herself a 
mature wth any of thirty-five. She received 


no mesporse, but that did not ferbid her’ 


| adding, ‘‘I suppose you’d be perfectiy suited 
with Violet,or sof cdurse you wouldn’t have 
brough herinto your family so. It was flying 
in the face of Providence, unless, as I say, 
you’re perfectly suited.” 

Mrs was wineing in every-nerve. 

‘Robert: likes Violet justvas if she were a 
sister. I don’t think there’s anything serious.”’ 
!But-she lifted the kettle to the back 

of the stove,iand darted a podoes, anxious 
towards the-orchard. 

The smothered resistance returned with 
added force. She -could not endure the 
thought of shiftless little Wiolet Lester. as 
Robert's wife, and Mary Ann knew it. ‘That 
Violet ‘bad been growing plump and pretty 


amd light-hearted all these summer days, that | 


she sang like .a:‘bird, that she was deft with 
her needle, and could givetherself-a coquottish 
little: air of «fashion. All that’ was a poor 
recommendation in Mrs. ‘Ashfield’s eyes. 
Poor Violet-had nofaculty to turn off work. 

Mrs, Ashfield was never hasty; but-she-felt 
atilast that the time had come-to do her’ duty. 
She thought. of the evening. She was pre- 
pared to relieve her conscience. 

The men had gone to ‘Southford “Market 


with their apples that afternoon, and. were | 
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| not yet returned. ‘Mary Ann shad gone down 
‘to the willage, Mrs. Ashficld and Vidlet:were 


a Well, Violet, the summer is .ended,’’ she 
remarked, as ahe li the sitting-room 
lamp and "took up her knitting. ‘I suppose 
eee soon ae thinking sbout your -plans for 


“*T havethought abowt them <a good deal,”’ 
said Violet. “It Seems to me’ there ‘is no 
work for me-‘here.” 

“Certainly. not in -my ‘famiky, ‘Violet. 
You’ve Geena a help to us, of, course, since you 
came, but the season’s work is. done, and of 

some -extra 





‘Bhe was-even more outspoken than was 
necessary 

“Ty EN that,’.said Widlet, humbly. 
‘Tam hoping to-hear. of sometling—within a 
week. Will it put you out if I stay another 
week, Mrs. Ashfield?” 

Mrs. Ashfield hesitated before she said,— 

‘*T alon’t understand, of .course, what -you 
may -be expecting to hear of.’ @he -had an 
uneasy notion that it might be something 
which. Robert would .communicete. ‘ I'd 
thought of asking Mary Ann’s-sister to come 
over and help. We should want your recm.”’ 

Violet turned so ‘that the shadow covered 
-her more completely. 

* T’ll go down to Miss Moore's, then,’’ she 
said, quietly. “I daresay she can have me 
fora time.” 

‘Mrs. Ashfield did not-reply. Sheknew she 
was wikind ; but she felt sure. she :must be 
firm in -order to get rid of ‘her dangorous 
guest. 

After a few-minutes Violet left the room. 
She wrapped a.shawl.-over ‘her ‘heady:and went 
out-of-doors into the frosty starlight. -Onee 
‘more she walked along ‘the road that lay be- 
tween the farm and the school. Truly, she 
‘faced.a ‘frowning world. 

The month was up, and Douglas Penfold 
had not written. Not a way seemed to open. 
The poor child wished she were dead. She 
felt, to be sure, some power for action,.amuch 
‘capacity ‘for enjoyment; ‘but. where: to ‘turn 
and how'l 

She-sat down on a ‘log bythe roadside. 
Mrs. Ashfield had hurt‘her more than she had 
meant'to. The girl thought she could never, 
never go ‘back to the‘house again. She’ heard 
‘heavy wheels-approaching—it was Robert. 

* allot’ he-said tothe crouched: figure at 


| ‘the roadside. “Why, Violet ’’—~approaching 


closer—‘‘ what on- saath gre you doin’ out 
therein the:cold? ” 

She shivered, and-did-not answer. 

“J declare,” said ‘the young -man, laugh- 
dangly, I Delieve you came out to meet me.” 

« No;’’-said Violet, ‘in dismay, “*I—I’’—she 
hardly knew what she -was saying—‘I came 
because your mother doesn't -want me-any 
Jonger, and—and— 

“‘ Violet,’ said Robert, “ 7. .want -you, if 
mother doesn’t. Somow'! “And:I've bapn try- 
ing for a fortnight*o-get.a chanceto tell you 


oes Please dost ‘talk-so. Iam going downto 
Miss Moore’s. Your mother wants my room.”’ 
‘Bosh! ” said Robert, with more «emphasis 


| than elegamce. <‘ Violet, I’m no’ great ‘talker, 


but perhaps T-ean make-you understand that 
Like you-better ’n any gitl I-ever. saw ; and if 
a ‘like me-we’ll got married. ‘Then mother ‘Il 

ave 40 find some other reom for what she 
wants. ” 

Violet shook her head. 

“T wouldn’t go where I waen’t wanted. I 
wouldn’t“be -a “burden to anybody. I 4s:mow 
T’m-a no-eecount sert-of gir). -I-must.go- and 
find out how to be somebody.” 

“JT like you just as you are, Vielet,” et 
the young ‘man in a low tone. “And. if 
suit Ar ether, that’s-all-that’s needed.” 

He trie to-teke her ‘hand under ‘the-shaw! ; 
but eyo back. aeilets 4 nei 

| + let body take me on 
+1 think too much “tf -myself for that; 6 mh 
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“There’s no pity about it,” he persisted ; 
“ it’s—it’s not at all like pity what I feel, 
Violet ; and if the old house isn’t big enough 
for my mother and my wife——’”’ 

“Hush!” said Violet, ‘some one is com- 
ing.”’ 

fn fact some one had come close upon them 
—a no less interested person than Mary Ann. 

“‘ Pretty air for sparkin’,’’ she 
chuckled. ‘I see you, and I’m all out’n 
breath trying to catch up. What do you sup- 
pose I found for you down in the village, 
Violet ?” 

“For me?” 

“Yes, you of all people! A letter—a great 
square-shaped, white letter sealed with wax. 
And, what’s more, I bet I can tell you who 
it’s from.” 

“Did you bring it?’’ gasped Violet. 

‘“* Of course I did. D’ye think I’d leave it 
lying in the post-office ?”’ 

‘« Let me have it, please.” 

‘Qh, it’s safe in my pocket, along with the 
nutmegs, and the cotten, and what not. I 
can’t overhaul till we get into the light. But 
I'll tell you who it’s from—Mr. Penfold.” 

A quick, fierce, backward glance from 
Robert caused another chuckle from Mary 


Ann. 

Violet only clasped the little cold hands 
which held the shawl under her chin tight— 
tight with gratitude. 

The letter was indeed from Douglas Pen- 
fold. Strange to say, he had not forgotten his 
little nurse, nor his promise te her. Stranger 
still he had been successful in finding that an 
examination was just pending for the depart- 
ment in which his brother-in-law had in- 
terest. 

‘*- You see your nose is out of joint, Robert,”’ 
was Mary Ann’s malicious comment when the 
news of Violet’s chance of an appointment 
was made known in the household. ‘ You 
don’t suppose he’s got a place for Violet down 
there without he wants to see her again, do 

ou?” 
”- Mr. Penfold doesn’t live in London,” said 
Robert, hotly. 

“ He'll find the way there when Violet’s in 
the post-office,” was the rasping reply. 

Violet’s new circumstances abated , 
Ashfield’s anxiety. She set to work heartily 
to prepare Violet for her journey. And ona 
soft October day Robert and Violet—the 
former very grave and “set,” the latter very 
bright and dainty in her new grey suit—set off 
for Southford, where the girl was to take the 
train for her long journey. . 

‘I’m not going te bother you now talking 
about thi you don’t want to hear of, 
Violet,” said the young man, as they drove on ; 
‘‘but I want to ask you if anything ever comes 
about that makes you want me—I’ll ask you 
to promise to let me know.” 

** Robert, I'll never — what you pro- 
posed when—when I had nowhere in the 
world to turn.” 

‘* My offer stands good, Violet.” 

“Don’t say that because——”’ 

‘‘ Because you think you'll like the folks up 
there better’n you like us. But I ain’t sure. 
I don’t believe you'll forget me.” 

“I’m sure I sha’n’t forget.” 

** Violet, I’ve always been ‘set’ in my ways. 
Now I’m ‘set’ on you. I might as well tell 
plainly that I’m not going to give you up. 
I’m going to live for you and work for you. 
When my heifers are sold next spring I'll 
say that’s Violet’s money, and I’ll put it in the 

. And when the honey’s sold I'll do the 
same. nd instead of trifling away my share 
of the farm profits I’ll just lay them aside, too. 
And when there’s enough to build a new- 
fangled little house over on the east side of 
the road and to make it all comfortable, then 
I’m coming up to London, and I’m going to 
say, ‘ Violet Lester, would you rather come 
home and be Violet Ashfield, or stay out to civil 
service ?’”’ 

Two big tears rolled from Violet’s eyes on 


* to her new lisle-thread gloves. She had not 


been sure hitherto that she had any feeling 





but gratitude toward Robert. But while he 
was speaking she felt in advance the dreari- 
ness and loneliness of her new life. She had 
an aching longing to hide her head on Robert’s 
broad shoulder and cry over the parting. But 
she did not doit. She had to face a frowning 
world first, to measure herself inst it, to 
find out what it was that e her lips 
tremble and her heart beat so fast when 
Robert hastily deposited the shawl-strap, the 
big bunch of ‘‘ china asters,’’ and the lunch- 
basket packed for the journey, on the rack 
over the seat of the crowded carriage, and 
said, awkwardly enough :— 

“Take care of yourself, Violet.” 

The guard shouted, ‘Stand away there.’ 
The train moved on. Robert was holding the 
mare’s head, and did not see the frightened 
little face that pressed close against the win- 
dow, as it shot on farther and farther from 
the platform, from the familiar Southford and 
the road by which Robert was returning to the 
farm. 


PART II. 


Ir was not a very difficult examination 
which Violet had been called upon te pass, 
and she got an easy berth in the Savings 
Bank. There was hardly: any danger that 
even she could fail in it. The other lady 
clerks laughed at her anxieties about giving 
satisfaction; laughed at her primitive be- 
wilderment, at the country cut of her grey 
dress. At the end of the first week she had 
been persuaded to cut her thick reddish hair in 
a ‘“‘bang” that met her brows. At the end of 
a month her freckles had disa red, and her 
pretty hands were soft and white. When the 
first month’s salary was paid she bought a 
ready-made costume and silver bangles. 

‘*T believe the little one is going to turn out 
a a one of her tellow lodgers. 

‘Yes; she’s given up moping for the lover 
she’s left behind her.’’ 

** Did she leave a lover behind her ?” 

“Why, of course. They always do. But 
they leave them for good and all.”’ 

One afternoon—it was toward the end of 
the winter—uas Violet came down the steps of 
her department she saw a familiar face—the 
first since leaving Southford, nearly five 
months before. She was’ so well identified 
with her present life that this reminder of 
her past gave her something like a shock. 
But she ran forward ly. 

“Mr. Penfold, I thought you meant never 
to let me see you again.” 

He smiled back upon the brilliant little 
person who accosted him. 

‘* How do you do, Miss Lester ? ’’ 

“‘T am glad to have a chance to thank you 
at last.” 

“Oh, you owe me no thanks. My brother- 
in-law—” 

‘IT have not x seen him, either—” 

“No. It’s all right. He’s been away.” 

‘* Have you come to London to stay ?” 

“For a few weeks—yes.” 

‘‘ And shall I see you sometimes? ”’ 

‘Oh, certainly. Tell me how you are en- 
joying yourself.” 

“I don’t believe I could tell you if I tried ! 
Oh, what a miserable, forlorn little creature I 
was! And you saved me—put me into this 
new atmosphere. Yet you say I owe you no 
thanks!” : 

They were standing at the foot of the 
marble steps, on the broad pavement. Violet 
well rounded, with a brilliant colour and 4 cer- 
tain distinguished air of her own, was looki 
up eagerly into the fastidious face of the ele- 
gant man before her. 

As she uttered these last words, a middle- 
aged woman with grey hair, and large dia- 
monds in her ears, passed and bowed to Mr. 
Penfold, who lifted his hat deferentially. 

‘‘Would you like to go to the theatre this 
evening, Violet? he asked, asif the lady’s bow 
had reminded him of something. 

“The theatre—with you! Oh, Mr. Penfold, 
that is too kind of you.” 


“I must go now; I will call for you at half- 
past seven,” and he took his departure rather 
abruptly. 

Violet did not notice this, nor did she see 
that a turning beyond the marble steps he 
had joined the grey-haired lady to whom he 
had bowed. 

Her little head was in a whirl. Her pros- 
pects seemed too brilliant to be borne with 
calmness, 

‘Tam going to the theatre with Mrs. Pen- 
fold,’”’ she told her partiéular “ chum,” and who 
lodged with her, sharing her little bedroom, 
and so enabling them to have a little sitting. 
room as well. ‘* Won’t you lend me your silver 
earrings?” 

“Douglas Penfold,” said- the young woman, 
turning her trinket-box bottom-side up before 
Violet. ‘‘Yes,I know him. He’s here awhile 
every winter. He writes newspaper letters. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was writing a book,” 

«T'was owing to him I got my place in the 
department.” 

“You don’t say so! Ididn’t know he had 
any influence. He’s well connected. But——” 

* But what ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing. Go and enjoy yourself. Our 
lives are monotonous enough. We can’t be 
over-particular how we get a little pleasure.” 

“T am particular,” said. Violet, rather 
fiercely. ‘‘ But Mr. Penfold is an old friend. 
I am sure it’s perfectly proper for me to go 
with him.” 

‘“‘Why, of course it is,’ with some covert 
irony. “Who said anything to the con- 
trary?” 

Violet’s friend lent one or another of her 
trinkets very often after that, to complete 
Violet’s toilet for the theatre. Then some- 
times Violet had a bunch of violets in her 
dress-front as she sat at her desk. Often she 


‘was in a feverish hurry for the hour of dis- 


missal ; and when she came in late to tea, red- 
li and dewy-eyed, she said she had had 

a nice walk with a friend who called for 
her. And her companion whispered to the 
rest that Violet’s ‘‘friend’’ was that ‘‘ fearful 
swell, Douglas Penfold.” 

But just as the rer grew a little 
oppressive with heat the violets failed, and 

iolet no more borrowed the trinkets, nor took 
afternoon walks. Mr. Penfold had gone. 

He came back, however, the following sea- 
son—earlier than the last. Violet found him 
waiting at the foot of the steps one winter 
afternoon—just as it happened before. 

“I suppose you hear from the Ashfields 
sometimes?’ he said, casually, as he walked 
by her side. 

“Not often. They don’t care much for such 
things as I have to write about.’ 

«« Indeed ! ” 

“« And then I am busy.” 

‘What did you do in summer—in the 
holidays? ” 

Violet coloured as she said,— 

“I took your advice. I read several books.” 

“My advice is evidently good for you. You 
have improved.” 

“Do you think so?” 

‘* Yes, immensely. You were a little ‘loud.’ 
That has all = by. You are really ex- 
quisite. You don’t know how much interest 
I take in—in your evolution.” 

Violet laughed, though she did not know 
just what either —— Penfold or his big 
word meant. But she fully understood that he 
found her agreeable. He left her in no doubt 
of that. Last winter’s experiences 
again. Five o’clock walks, , even- 


king > at the theatre. 


olet herself grew a little uneasy at last at 
the progress of the intimacy. Sometimes in 
her sober moments she realised that s 
Penfold should not say the things and look 
the things he said and looked to her, unless 
he was her lover. 
“Mr. Penfold, Iam afraid I’m going with 
you too much, under the circumstances,’ she 
said, valiantly, one Saturday evening, after a 





week of excessive attention on his part. 
‘*‘ There’s no doubt of it, Violet,” with the 
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long, soft glance from his dark eyes which 
had become so familiar. He paused a moment, 
looking down and up again. ‘So you know 
about the ‘ circumstances ?’’’ he remarked. 
“JT mean that we are not related. And— 


n 

«And that a man who, like myself, is ou 
the eve of marriage, has no right to be flirting 
with anyone but a relation?” Mr. Penfold 
interposed. 

Violet turned white, red, and white again. 

«Ah! I see you didn’t know, little one. 
But itis true. In Easter week I shall offer 
myself on the altar of ‘matrimony. Miss 

rray has a hundred thousand in her own 
. I expect to be very happy,” stroking 
his moustache. 

Violet gazed dumbly at the speaker. Then 
a tide of passionate indignation swept over 
her soul, and she burst into tears of shamed 
and injured feelings. 

“(How dare you amuse yourself so de- 
liberately with me, while you were courting 
another woman? I would not have believed 
that you could be so mean!” 

‘They were in an alcove in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Penfold laid his hand 
warningly on her arm. . 

“Pray don’t make a scene. I shall have to 
leave you if attention is attracted. Violet, 
don’t you think I had some little claim upon 
you? I have been interested in watching 
how you would turz out. You know it's my 
business to study types. I persisted in get- 
ting this place for you just to have an oppor- 
tunity of observing how you would adjust 
yourself,” 

Violet Lester listened quietly enough, but 
without comprehension. Penfold went on,— 

“T’ve courted Miss Murray for two years. 
One day her mother—I did not know she was 
in London at the time—met me talking to 
you. It nearly upset my calculations. But I 
smoothed it over. I’ve kept you out of the 
Murray orbit since.” 

— you were ashamed to be seen with 
me ” 

“My dear girl, don’t you understand? I 
marry a hundred thousand pounds, but I still 
need some relaxation, Your nature is a 
problem that attracts me. Violet, is there 
anything in me that attracts you?” 

Violet Lester rose, Her blue eyes flashed, 
her red lips quivered. 

“ There’s something in you that would attract 
me to give you a horsewhipping if I saw the 
way clear,’ she said, in a low, an, tone. 

“Brayo!” said Penfold, with a sinister 
smile, standing beside her. ‘ You’ve a real 
talent for a scene. But—wasn’t that rather 
coarse?’ 


* * * * 


It was one day a few months later than this 
—in fact, in June, on the eve of the harvesting 
season—that Violet was called down from her 
desk one day to see a gentleman—who could 
not wait. It was Robert Ashfield who, almost 
#8 much as Violet herself, had changed during 
these two years—had grown manly and self- 
assured. 

“TI said, Violet, I should come to ask 
you that question some time, and I have come. 
You won’t mind—when you know all—that I 
ask it abruptly,” he said, as their hands 
touched. 

Languid and suffering with the intense 
heat, his presence seemed to Violet like the 
bracing air from the mountains and the woods. 

“Tam glad ‘ou came,” she said, simply. 

“‘ Mother is ill,” he continued. ‘‘ Not very bad, 
but still in bed. And she has wished for you. 
She said, ‘It seems to me if Violet were here, 
i ry well.’ She added, ‘I can’t tell 
what me long for her so.’ This is 
what I came to tell you.” 

‘I will go home with you, Robert.” 

The om. man looked earnestly into the 


“not unless you 
are willing to 
aa ther's.* go for my sake as well as 





In the shadow of the vestibule she put her 
little hands impulsively in his. 

“Oh, Robert, do you want me still?” 

‘* More than ever, Violet.’”” He drew her to 
him, for a second only. 

“I know myself now, Robert. I want you.” 


* * * * 


Violet wrote and sent in her resignation as 
clerk in the department that same day. 

She carried some few traces of her civil 
service back to Southford, but time and happi- 
ness effaced them by degrees. And Mrs. 
Ashfield is never tired of mentioning that her 
son’s wife earned the money for the new fur- 
niture which graced the wedding. 


[THE END.] 








THE COMMON MUSHROOM. 


Tue common edible mushroom grows in 
short, rich pastures, and, as a rule, nowhere 
else. It hasa very pleasant odour, and may 
be readily distinguished from all other agaries 
by ‘the, following characters, the chief parts 
being the cap, or top,and stem:— . 

The cap is very seldom more than three or 
four inches in diameter, and its inner sub- 
stance is white or slightly pink, moderately 
firm, and never thin, brittle or watery. 

The top of the cap is white, whiteish, or 
pale brown or buff, dry, and slightly flocculose, 
never smooth, never viscid. The covering of 
skin of the top depends from the edge as a 
narrow, regular frill, and if this frill-like edge 
be taken between the finger and thumb, the 
top of the mushroom can be entirely peeled. 

whe gills underneath the cap are at first 
rose-colour, then purple-brown, at length al- 
most black; they are never anently rose- 
colour or white, and never black in a young 
state. The gills never actually touch the 
stem. 

The stem is generally about three inches 
high, neither solid nor hollow, but lightly stuffed 
up the middle with a somewhat loose pith. 
The stem is furnished with a ring round its 
middle, which becomes ragged with age. 

The dust-like spores or seed-like bodies 
which fall from the gills are purple brown, or 
almost (never quite) black in colour. 

Strange to say, the popular name of the 
common edible agaric is everywhere ‘the 
meadow mushroom”’ and “the mushroom of 
our meadows,” whereas, as a rule, the mush- 
room never grows in true meadows, where 
grass is grown for hay, but in short, rich 

stures, and on flat downs, where the grass 
is continually eaten off by animals. The 
strong growth of high meadow grass would 
be fatal to the growth of the true mushroom. 





GIVE WORKING-WCMEN FAIR PLAY. 


Tuey tell me that there is an effort being 
made to exclude women from factories, on the 
ground that there is not work enough for both 


sexes. 

If this is true, more is the pity. But why 
should the whole burden fall on the weakest 
a triy chowla John feel deep! ged 

te) ts) more y wron 
: a like 


because Jane has work he woul to have 
than because James has it ? 

It is utterly absurd to say that women only 
buy finery with their while men sup- 
port families. It isa manifest fact to every 
observer that no woman ever earned a dollar 
by hard work without finding somebody—often 
a man—who wanted at least half of it as soon 
as she got it in her hand. 

There are widows with children, daughters 
with aged parents, wives with invalid or un- 
lucky husbands, and little girls who “help 
mother’ feed the others, at work in all the 
factories. A man with a large family has a 
hard time, of course; but so has a woman 


with a large family, And if there are some 


€ 





girls who having homes, can do as they please 
with their earnings, there are many men, un- 
married, and not living with parents, who 
spend the greater part of their wages in the 
most selfish way entirely on themselves, and 
others who drink and smoke their money all 
away. 

Take work from women, and do you sup- 
pose every honest young factory employé will 
instantly marry a respectable ex-working girl 
out of pure philanthropy ? Kissing will always go 
by favour, asitalways has, and men will always 
marry girls they fall in love with, or live single 
lives, if they like, untilthey die. Onthe whole 
ajsingle woman, being naturally moreunselfish, 
and more apt to have a local habitation, than 
a single man, will have ten chances to his one 
of spreading her money over the bread-and- 
butter of several people. If too many poor 
cousins turn up, he can take refuge afar; she 
stays where her home is, and helps keep the 
family together. 

It does not seem to me possible that there 
are many men who approve of driving women 
from fields of labour which they have always 
occupied, and I do not think the few who wish 
it can succeed. There are vast numbers of 
women who must work or starve to death, and 
it occurs to me that men who can at least be- 
come sailors or soldiers should be ashamed to 
wrench the hands of women from the work 
that they can do in factories. 





ee 


ANTIQUITY OF TEA. 


Vaniovs writers have made conjectures with 
respect to the time and manner of the discovery 
by the Chinese themselves of the properties 
and uses of tea; but, as with most questions 
respecting the history of China, all is vague 
and unsatisfactory. 

A passage has been quoted from an ancient 
work, entitled, ‘‘ Periplus of the Erythreum 
Sea ” (the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf), which 
Vossius Vincent and other writers have re- 
garded as relatixg to the betel nut; but which 
Rhind, in his “ Vegetable Kingdom,”’ recites 
as descriptive of the tea plant and its culti- 
vators, eighteen centuries ago :— 

*‘ There used to come yearly to the frontier 
of the Sinz (a people een oe Sy | southern- 
most part of Asia, supposed to be the same as 
the Cochin-Chinese), a certain people called 
Sesatez, with a short body, broad forehead, 
flat ‘noses, and of a wild‘aspect. They came 
with their wives and children, bearing large 
mats full of leaves, resembling those of the 
vine. When they have arrived on the frontier 
of the country of the Sinw, they stop and 
spend a few days in festivity, using the mats 
for lying upon; they then return to the abode 
of their countrymen in the interior. The 
Sinw next repair to the place, and take up the 
articles which they left; and having drawn 
out stalks and fibres, they nicely double the 
leaves, make them into a circular shape, and 
thrust into them the fibres of the seeds. Thus 
three kinds of malabathrum are formed ; 
designated as the larger leaf, the middling one 
and the smaller.” 

The fact that any reliance has been placed 
upon this statement, for the purpose of prov- 
ing that tea was known to the Greeks or 
Romans in the first ‘century, but serves to 
show how destitute the civilised world was of 
all knowledge of it prior to the era of its intro- 
duction in the seventeenth century. 

Tea was little known in Europe until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Mr. Pepys, 
Secretary ef the British Admiralty, in 1661, 

of “tea (a China drink), of which,” he 
says, “I had never drank |before.” Three 
years later, the Dutch East India Company 
resented two pounds and two ounces to the 
ing of England, as a rare and valuable offer- 
ing; and, in 1667, this company, by the im- 
portation of one hundred pounds, commenced 
a traffic that has grown to the magnitude of 
thirty million pounds for home consumption 
alone in England. 
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ALL AMONG THE HEATHER... 
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—o— 
CHAPTER. XXY. 
PERRAN DOES HER DUTY. 


Turee weeks: went. by, quietly and almosié 
uneventfully, and. Elfie’s love for Trebartha 
Castle and the immediate neighbourhood was 
so great, that: she felt.as if she could never be 
quite happy if she had to go away and knew 
she would not come back again. 


Clarence Maltby went away the morning. 


after Elfie refused him, but he returned a 
couple of days before Christmas, and he 
looked and talked and behaved generally as 
though nothing: unusual had occurred, 

Elie, who on: meeting him again had at 
first felt a little awkward, soon found herself 
talking to him as though nothing unpleasant 
had happened, though she was a little amused 
to observe that the young man seemed to con- 
sider that he had put himself quite right ‘with 
het, and she had no longer any cause for being 
cook: with iim since he had made her an 
honourable offer of marriage. 

That his offer had been declined did not 
seem to weigh heavily upon his mind, but 
then Elfie did not. know that he carried in-his 
pocket & licence and a ring, both of which had 
been procured for what some people’ might 
have considered her sole benefit. 

The Christmas festivities were by no means 
on a large scale at Trebartha Castle this year, 
but as Elfie’s Christmas-day hdd. hitherto 
been spent at: school, the present. manner. of 
honouring, the anniversary was: a great im- 
provement.on her past ience. 

It was on thelast night of the old-year that 
Nan Perran; who had seemed more eccentric 
of late than usual, whispered mysteriously in 
Elfie’s ear,— 

“T’m coming to, your'room to s 
to-night ;.leave the door’ on the latch, or sie 
will hear.me!’’ 


Then the woman hurried away’ without’ | 


waibing to be questioned. 
Elfie’s curiosity about the Lady Trebartha, 


whose portrait she so much resembled, had’ 


by no means abated, but shé had found no 
nietis of gratifying it. 

tighten tiers ant Soaruanee or would" rot 
enlighten her, and stie no opportunity of 
asking a question of anyone else. 


There was an old woman living in Trebartha 


Cove, whose namié likewise was Perran, and 
E¥fe felt so muth attractéd to her that ‘she 


tried to make her acquaintance. But thougti' 


Ative Perran was tisually sociable enough with 
strthgers, she shunned the fair-haired’ girl 


who was never out of the castle walls‘alorie, - 
and who had usually Clarence MaltSy aswell | 


as ‘Tamzen with her. 

Clarence would willingly have dispensed 
with the presence‘of the maid-servant, and he 
suggested several times’ fiat there was no 
need. for her to accor thenr; bit Elfie 
was of 4 different opiition, and wher it‘cartte 
to be discussed, she flatly refaséd to adeept 
Mr: Maltby as her sole eseort: 

This resolye on her part delaved tlie ¢xetti- 
tion of the plot of she was to’ be the 
victim, for Tamiven was jealous, and; from very 
different motives; was as' eagér to kéep close 
to’ Elffe as the latter was to Have her by her 
side; the consequence being that Maltby was 
itinble to in@dlge im any sentiment, «ven if 
he had been Bold enough otherwise to dose, ‘ 

Thas matters stood on: New Year's: Eve, 
and Elfis; having said good-night to Mrs; Pen- 
fold, had retired to her own room for the 
night, butj acting upon Perran’s: suggestion, 
she did not lock her door omthe inside. 

A large fire was burning’ in the grate; and 
she sat very close to it, keeping her feet’ warm; 
while shé listened to the sound of thé sea—a 
sownd' that never ceased—and to the howling 
of the wind, that was almost as incessant. 


She was wondering about many things, | 


What could Perran be going to’ tell her? 
Why did not Charlie Birch send:her luggage, 


k to you | 


to her letter? and why | 


or make any 


- ad not Lionel Denison given any sign. of the ; 


great interest which he had seemed to take in 
her? 


Her dress was of dark sage-green velvet, 


lace at the neck and arms, which gave a quaint 
and somewhat old-fashioned appearance to her 
lovely face and figure. 

To-night she was more like the picture in the 
library than usual, and Perran’s face changed 
colour on seeing her when she silently came 
{ into the room and noiselessly closed the door 
behind her. 

“You want to tell me something, Perram?”’ 
asked Elfie, looking up at the strange, dark 
face of the lady's. maid. 

“ Yes, my lady,” was the involuntary 
answer, followed; a moment-after, by an 
apology and a “ yes, miss.”’ ° 

“ Take a seat,” said the girl, pointing to a 
ehair near her own by. the fire. 

The woman did as she was bidden, and the 
fitful firelight shone, upon her face, making it 
eppear at. times grotesque, and at otliers for- 
bidding. 

She was a reserved, silent woman at all 
times, now she seemed positively tongue- 
tied, as. shesaé: with her body bent towards 
the fire, nursing, her ‘knees with her clasped 
hands. , f 

Elfie watched:her intently, but;she did not 
break the silence; she righly judged that.Per- 
ran was: best left ito herself. a 

‘It’s the hand -of; Proyidence that brought. 
you here!’ the strange creature. at. length 


ran, hadjurkped:into the sea. with you out of. 
revenge; and that we'd’ none of us ever see 
your face again.” 

She p&used; and: what: she had said rather 
tended to mystify than io enlighten Elfie. 

Still she asked: no.questions, amd thesilence 
had a beneficial effect upon Perran, for when 
she spoke again she was. more clear, in. her 
statement. 

‘© My sister) Quin: Perran, was mazed-likes 
thie fol¥e called her daft, but she’d been ill-| 
used when she was a girl. Your grandfatiier.; 
was a wild bad man; whose will was: a law to 
litmsel, and he came between Quiniand ler 
sweetheart Dan, and Quin was ruimed, and 

sdFowried 


Dan whi R 

“Tt san old story. : Sir Richard Trebartha 
was'a powérftil man, and my poor sister was 
nd¢ the only one that he wronged; but the 
' diy of retribution came, and a few months 
after his son and heir was born, a dead baby. 
was found in its place!) The:fraud: was soon 
diséovered; and the heir: was broughit: back 
again; for Quin hadn’t even goné’ away from. 
Trébartha: with him; but: though le: was 
brought back, the shock killed his mother, 
and from that day-Sir Richard-was a changed 
man. 


“They didw’t do anything to’ poor Quin 








because she was daft, you know,.and the folks 
about here thought if was..no crime to lay the 
dead child in. his father’s house.. But after 
the boy she had stolen was taken from. het 
Quin gréw more quiet, though she took to 
drink. when she could. get it, which, luckily, 
wasn’t often. And in the course of time Sir 
Richard died, and. his son, who was grown up 
by that time, succeeded: him. Mrs, Penfold, 
my mistress, was «Sir Richard’s sister, and 
the auntof Sir Walter, your father,.and she 
had: been kind.to Quin. Mind, Ldon’t say she 
set Quin to take Sir Walter’s child: away ; as 
she had onee taken him, but Mrs. Penfold 
wasn’t surprised, at it, and ’twas she who 
reaped the benefit ” 

‘Your father !”’ , 

The words. seemed two-edged, and their. 
’ effect upon Elfie-was such as to make her 
, heart leap with emotion. : 
| .“ Then Sir Walter’s.child.was stelen,?’’ she 

asked, eagerly. 

** Yes, of edurse she was,’’ lied. Rerran. 


PES AEE 2 








said .““ Weéthought that my sister; Quin Per- } 


lawny, and they, had but one child, a little 
girl, who was named after her mother,’’ 

‘ Yes,’’ said the listener, breathlessly, for 
again the woman had paused, 

“When the child was. a,little:more than 


one of those which Mrs. Penfold had bought | two years old, Mrs. Penfold came on a visit to 
in Exeter, and she had some wide creamy | a6 
| and gave her money, and what she said-to the 


her nephew. and his wife, and,she, met Quin 


poor -daft creature ven only, knows—but 
she upset her—made her restless as the waves 
that.roll into the Cove, and old: sores 
that were well-nigh forgotten. I must tell:you 
that Quin hadcursed Trebartha whenshe heard 
that Sir Richard was bringing home a bride 
to. the castle, and. a t did fall on the 
place... The cliffs fell into: the sea, and never 
a pilchard has been nee near. Trebartha- 
from that day to this, the curse on Tre- 
pracy has. become.a saying, in the country- 
side,”’ 


Elfie showed no sign of incredulity, for she 
thought. that. heartless cruéliy and wanton 
wrong were.sufficient. to bring’ a blight. upon 
any, place. _, 
“And so it happened,’ continued . Nan 
‘Perran, in.a slow, monotonous tone, as,though 
‘dhe were telling a fairy. tale, or an.old- legend,; 
*so it happened, that one, morning. when 
‘Lady Trebartha went.into aap emg |” a 
her little daughter—as she always did—zhe 
brie that) her cot. was: emp pind me 
iw. was pinned: a paper, badly written, for 
FQuin wasn’t much of a scholar, but.the words 
were clear enough :— i 
‘ The curse on Trebartha shall al waysremain, 
‘Till the child of the trae beir be “brought 
back again.’ 


Quin always used to call. Sir Walter. the 
true heir, and this,would have ved who 
wrote it if nothing ,else did; .. Was very 
hard for me at the time, for I, wag Lady 
Trebartha’s maid, and a, sweety gentle lady 
phe was,.and it grieved my lieart. to see how 
she drooped like a flower when: her child was- 
gone, and never lifted her head again.” 

“But didn’t they seek for the child?” 
asked-Elfie, with repressed.excitement. . 

“« Aye, they sought for her farand wide, but 
all that was ever. known. of ‘them was ‘that 
Quin was seen with « littie girl, shabbily 
idvessed, that. was crying, ant eoatd onty just 
walk, on Carnruthan, a Headland over-yonder, 
dnd ’twas supposed sle’d fallen or jumped 
into the-sea with the child in her arms.” 

‘But what makes you believe that Iam 
‘that child?” asked Elfie, eagerly. 

‘‘ You’ve got her-nameé; you grow, more like 
my lady every day, and you've & white 
matk on your neck, which Mrs. Penfold re- 
icognised as well ‘as myself; *twas done with a 
knife by her, ’twas an accident, but it might 
have killed you; *twould lrave done so if it 
had been a hair’s breath nearer the ear.” 

..‘* But-is'that all?’’. asked Elfie,.and, there 
was the sound’ of...disappointment, in, her 
Voice. . |: a , 

‘No, it is not. quite.all;’’ was.the answer. 
“ The child. when she was,taken away had. op 
lex.own clothes except her frock and. out-oi- 
door things, and she had on a flannel, petti- 
coat embroidered ‘in. white silk, with sprays of 
heather all about the. bottem of. it, The 
heather is the flower of. the Trebarthas, and 
my lady worked with her’ own hands. two 
petticoats for her little girl. One the child 
had on when she was,taken.away, the.other I 
have-by me now.. Do, yeu know. what clothes 
you, wore when you were found ?.”” 

“No, but-- Mrs, Curtis,.Mir, Denison’s 


the finger) of; Proyvidenee im it- all,’ said the 
women, slowly and, reyerently. ‘And now; 
there is one thing pote ng Te peal 
“are you going to marry Mr, ry?” } 
“ No, lam nob,’ was the ready and emphatic 
answer. ? 
.. “ You have quite made up your mind to 
that?” questioned the woman, and she. fixed 





“Sir Walter had married’:Miss Elfreda Tre- 


her piercing eyes upon her, 
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“ Qnite,” said Elfie, resolutely. ““*I would 
not marry, him.if the discovery of.the proof of 
what you have just told me dépended upon 
my doing s0.’” } 

“That is well, but we must get away from 
nére; we must escape to your old home, you 
ave not safe here, Every hour increases your 
danger. Ah! the clock strikes! The new 
vear has begun. I have eased my mind, and 
done my duty to. the dead, A happy new year 
to you, Miss Elfie.” 

She took Elfie’s hand and kisse@ it as’ she 
spoke, then glided quietly from thé room, 
leaving in the heart of-the girl a mingled feel- 
ing of intense sadness, anid of unbounded pity 
for the parents who liad mourned: her, bat 
likewise of great happiness at the prospect of 
the bright future which seemed so near to her 
now. 


CHAPTER ‘XXVE 
‘* come TO ME |”? HE CRIED. 


Tue snow and frost that'accompanied Elfie 
to Cornwall did pot last long, neither did the 
extreme cold weather again show itself. at 
Tréebartha that winter. - 

Indeed, New Yéai’s Day was as warm and 
genial ay though it had been early summer, 
atid Clarence Maltby tad suggested to Elfie 
that they should go’out for a sail in ® ‘small 
yacht which Mrs. Penfold had given him asa 
new year's gift. ee 

But Elfie declined; she said’she was afraid 
of the sea, as shé probably “was, and she 
certainly had no desire to take a pleasure-trip 
with sucht a companion. 

“Well, come and sé6 me off if you won't 
comie-with mé,” said Clarence, in an aggrieved 
tone, “and don’t bring that horrid'maid of 
i I can’t speak a word to you while shé 
is by.” 

“T don’t caré to go out alone, and I like 
Tamzen,” réplied’Elfie, carélessty; 

But she was scarcely paffiiy the attention 
to: the riatter® which “Mfr. Maltby sééttied’ to” 
think it* merited, for het mind’ was fall’ of 
what Perran lid told her tic previtns’ night, 
and she was beginning to think that what the 
woman hinted at was moré‘than' probable; ‘and 
that it would be well for them both to go to 
the Hermitage, and see Mrs. Curtis with as 
little delay bak sp sit gt 

With Her tind thus ovcipied; Fite paid’ 
very littféhéed to’ the’ prepardtions fora saif’ 
that wete béing made. Ste suw neither harm 
nor danger in going down half-way to the cove 
to wateh the yacht start frdm the foot of 
Trebartha steps, and’stie promised to dd so. 

_ Tt wasTattizen’s agitiited manner that at 
first attracted Elfie’s attention. 

The maid was pale and nervous, and slie 
made several attempts. to speak before she 
succdoded in asking,— 

“ Do you riiean to go with him, miss?” 

“Go with whom ?"’ asked Elfie, quickly. 

“ With Mr. Maltby,’ wat the answer. 

“No,” was the cold and somewhat cttf 
reply, for Elie had previously observed that. 
‘anzén took more interest in the young man 
ee was desirable’ for’ her own péacd of” 
nund, 

“He means to take you with hit,” sata the 
servant, slowly, and r0t without difficulty, 
“ He's planned it all'with Wis. Penfold. He's 
go! 4 licence in his’ pockét to marry you. He's 
going up to’ Padstow; He'll anchor’ in’ the 
river for the ‘night; tifa t#Ke ‘yott*to ‘church | 
the next morning.” 

di fae T won’ f Saikrey en 1" asserted’ Eifie, 
ngtily. 

“They say you'll be bound to marry him’ if 
you stay on board the yachtall night, and’he 
Will take good care you don’t get ashore before" 
the morning,” replied Tamizen. © 

Elfie’s face became very pale. 

Several little things she had observed 
helped to confirnt the gitl’s ‘story, and, she 
Was now thoro “alarmed. 
she asked, “help: 





“What am I to’ do?” 
lessty, ; 


i hie she demanded; with sudden. incre- 
ulity,— 
You' quite sure* that Mrs: Penfold 


kuotws of this infamous plot?” 

“"Tis hey plot, not his,’ returned Tamzen, 
scornfully. “I overheard her tell him all 
about it. He isn’t so sweet on the matter 
himself, for he always thought he would be 
master of Trebarthe without your help, but 
the mistress insisted; and she always will have 
her own waly:”” 

Bifie, by this time, lisd tirhed to retrace 
her steps to’ the castle) amd she said; 
an — 

oF + Se leavé the hotise again to-day, and 
they can't drag me down to the boat.” 

“No, miss; but’ they 
anotler tite if they don’t to-day,” said 
Tamzen, nérvousty, “and I've got a mossage 
for you from Pérraii. She bade me’ tell you 
‘ the timé hascéme.’”’! 

“What did she mean?” _ 

‘*T don’t Know, miss; bat she said. she'd 
meet you at thé storie eross at the’ foot df the 
hill, ¢s‘soon'as the yacht had sailed front the 
oove”** ° : 

“ Bat why not before?” demanded Elfie. 
iI suppose she can’t get away, miss; 
besidés, youll watit @littlé time before you ; 
and she said something about Mrs. Penfold 
and thé Coutt of Ohaneery,’but I don’t know 
what she meant.” 
| Elfie knew, however: 

She was so far alive'to the situation thatishe 
knew it was more than probable, that if she 
did not matry Clarénce Mrs. Penfold would 
claim the rdianship of her, and, if her 
authority were disputed; wouldat once make 
her # ward in Chancéry. F 

Still’ she did not’ understand all that 
Tamzer warited to’ suggest; and*it was with: 
no slight amazement that-‘she'listened, while 
her maid pro: that” they’ should, at the 
time appointed, go’ half-way downto the:cove 
as previously arranged, dnd! sliould stay at 
the’ entrandée’ of thé sntdggler’s' dave, havingip 
first made a sufficient’ clanige i their’ attire |: 
for 'Pattizén to be mistaken for the lady, and | 
Elfe® for the maid. Then 'Tamzen® was to: 
allow herself to be carried off, and Elfie was»!! 
Paes int the cave till the yacht sailed away. 
| Naturally eriough Tamzendid not risein the ) 
estéérh ‘of her mistress; as she thus unfolded | 
her plah; bat she cared’ little for this, if she} 

get her’to consent to the stratagem. 

Elfie, who scarcely believed that ——— j 
of the kind would be attempted, and who: 
not know How otherwise to help: hersdlf if it 
were, xt lengtl relaotartly promised to! go, the} 
cave, and fora few minutes to: allowFamzen 
to ‘put on her sealskin palétot and a small |: 
brown vetvet botinet with a Maltese lace:-veib; 
in whiéh she would take care torlet Mrs. Pén-~ 
foldard’ Clarence see her befor she started: 
| Ste ‘alse “conserited to put her sealskin cap } 
in her pocket, and to allow Tamuentécarrp a 
brown ttlster for het to wear when the change 
was made! It all seeried simphenoughi; and 


as the’saflors belowsing to the yaeht were: not |’ 


inén frott'the rieighbowthood, but-strangers to 
the place, the probability was that Tameen’s'|: 
plot would “stiecéed;-’ if Clarence were not 
yroiting t recéive Her when she wae brought p 
ont ; é 

But this, she believed, he would not be doing, 
she having Heard it arranged that he should 
keep out of sight of his captive untihthey had: 
left the ‘Gove. * ‘ STOM 

Of one tHing'Elfie was quite-determined.. Ify 
such an attempt upon her freedonr were riade;:} 
she would no lotiger consider herself bound to |i 
Mrs, Penfold by given promise or interested:|: 
kindness, but’ would hasten to’the Hermitage 
with all possible speed; taking: Nan Perran } 
with her. ? 

Now that the’ mystery’ which surrounded) 
her early life was cleared upy-or was likely to:} 
be 80, she’ nd‘ longer’ desired'-to shun Lionel 
Denison. Oks pres 

She had, if the truth be told, been a little 
disappointed ‘at his’ not: having sought ard 
found her here; but as her boxes had hot 





"ll ‘get you. there: }: 


t 


, terror. 





arrived, and as‘hone of: thevletters which che 
had written to Charlie Birch or to Isolt Great- 
rex had been answered, she began to think that 
something more than indifference on the part 
of her friends was the cause of thei unaccount- 
able silence. 

But a critical hour is at hand: 

It had first of all been: proposed that the 


‘trip-should take place in’ the morning; then, 


as Hlfie resolutely refused to go on board the 
yacht, it was postponed: till ‘after lancheon, 
on the presumption that: Mrs: Penfold would 
go with the girls. 
At the last moment, however, the old: lady 
=o her mind, and they went off without 
er 


‘Clarence: had: already left the castle, and 
had gone on: board. 

The two girls saw the boat in which he had 
awa the strand, reach the side of the pretty 
wes 


But there was no sign of interest: from any 
ote else on the shore. 

The few men who lived: in: the village of 
Trebartha were either out at sea, or working 


| in the slate quarries; and the women and chil- 


dren rarély went: down en-the harrow slip of 
— unless‘ they had» some» reasom for so 


‘“‘ Quick,” said’ Tamzern; as Elfie stoodat the 
mouth of the cave, looking at the: graceful 
yacht. 

Rather reluctantly our: heroime disappeared 
with: the: girl into the cave, and in a few 
seconds the change of: dress was made. 

Elffe-had put’ on: her far cap:and a short 


‘gauze’ veil, hiding her hair asi mach as 


possible, and had exchamgéd : her sealskin’ for 
the ulster in which she had left Tiverton. 
\ The change, indeed,.was in.Tamzen. She 
geemed all at onée to be a pérson of some: 
importance, as she came out into the light and 
her handkerchief to Maltby, who-was on 
oard the yacht. 
' At that moment footsteps were heard 
ascending the steps, and: a few seconds after- 
wards three men:appeared; one afterthe-ot ler, 
and Elfie then knew that Tamzen had told:her- 
the trath: ° 

Neither of:the'girls were known to thesemen 
personally, bat. they were told that the lady 
wore a handsome sealskin, and they. now 
addressed themsélves to\Tamzen: 

“ We've'come to take you: on board; mriss;’” 
avd the’ foremost. ‘We won't do you no 
arm, you'll be we'll taken care of, but it’s 

re use makings fuss; for there’s nobody to 
“you,” 

‘oom dared nottrast lerselicto speaks, but 
she turned to Elfie, who hab shronik back into 
the shadow of the cave. 

«No, we don’t: want ‘tliat: young: wontn,’”’ 
gaid the man quickly ; “‘ our orders are; she is 
to’ stay behind, and now I veret x you 
mis#; untiess you (promise: toh your 

eV’ 


poe TI won't speak!” gasped-the girbimreab: 


‘And you won't struggle or make amy sijn 
for Kelp ? * denianded: the rafitan sternly. 

“No, was the trembling reply. 
. Then she-wase marched’ down the winding 

teps, one of the men leading-theway, and two: 

of them following her. 

Tn that manner they entered the boat, and- 
wet? on Hoard the yacht, and Eifie stood 


‘whiere ‘they Imd: left ber, and watched! the 


gracefal craft; with her winwlike sails unfurled, 
glide bravely out to seay 
; That was the last that was seen at Trebarth 
ofthe Bifreda * ané-hér ill-fated'crew. 
- 'They starte@ late im the afternoon, and nigut 
soon overtook them. i} 30 

What heppened on board when it was dis- 
covered that the servant and not the mistress 
had been captured; none hive survived to tell. 
The yacht nover made Padstow nor any otler 
harbotir that. night; md' many days after- 
wards portions of her wreck were found, 
conclusive eviderice’as: to whiat had been her 
fate. jas : 
' Knowing nothing of what was going te Be, 
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and conscious only that she had escaped a 
great danger, Elfie sought the secret steps in 
the cave, which Tamzen had previously shown 
her, and climbing up these with no slight 
difficulty, she at length fonnd herself not 
only in the open air, but in a path by the 
side of a higher road, which shielded her from 
the sight of anyone in the castle. 

Her great desire now was to get away from 
Trebartha, from the home of her ancestors, 
and the place of her birth. 

If all went well with her, and if her hopes 
were realised, she would come back again and 
make this place her home likewise. 

But now there was danger in the very air 
she breathed—safety only was to be foundin 
tlight ; and if Perran were at the stone cross 
or not, she felt that she must hasten to Lon- 
don, however difficult it might be to get 
there. 

Coming by this hidden path, she did not 
see the stone cross at the foot of the hill upon 
which the castle stood, until, on turning an 
angle, she came close upon it, and then she 
became conscious that aman was there as well 
as a woman, and with a strange combination of 
hope and fear, her eyes sought his face. 

‘* Elfie, my darling, come to me!’’ he cried, 
extending his arms, while his face was 
eloquent with the love that filled his soul. 

Never was such an entreaty responded to 
more quickly, or with less reserve, for with- 
out a moment’s hesitation the girl sprang 
forward, was clasped to Lionel Denison’s heart, 
and in that raptuous embrace they knew, with- 
out words being spoken, that from henceforth 
there would be no parting—no misunder- 
standing—between them. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
CONCLUSION. 

PERRAN accompanied Elfie and Mr. Denison 
to London, where they did not arrive until the 
evening of the following day. 

The old woman was by no means pleased 
with the presence of the gentleman, and Elfie’s 
explanation that he was her guardian—the 
man who had found and cared for her when 
she was a child—did not reconcile her to the 


h 
fact that, guardian or not, he was undoubtedly 


a lover. 

Convinced as she was that Elfie was the 
daughter of her late master and mistress, and 
her mind being incapable of realising the idea 
that any save the reigning family in England 
could be socially above the Trebarthas, Perran 
felt ee convinced that the match for Elfie 
was far from being a good one. 

— a a ~~ to hint as much when 
she was alone with the young lady that night. 

But Elfie silenced the suggestion at cae 
saying proudly,— 

“Mr. Denison is a gentleman, one of the 
most noble and tender-hearted of men; and if 
I were a queen I should feel proud and 
honoured to me his wife.”’ 

After this Perran said no more. 

She had a duty to perform—a duty to the 
dead as well as to the living; and when this was 
accomplished she felt that she should drift 
back to Trebartha to end her days in the 
place where she was born. 

One of Elfie’s first questions when she and 
Lionel could talk quietly together was about 
Edith Grey. The woman’s cruel words still 
rankled in the girl's heart, and she wished te 
know how m truth there was in them. 

And Lionel told her all, truthfully and with- 
out reserve. 

He did not pretend that he had not loved 
Edith, nor that her conduct had not pained 
him deeply at the time, but he told Elfie also 
what was equally true, that Edith had really 
jilted him to be free to &@ more wealthy 
suitor, and that he did not w until his re- 
turn from China, fifteen years afterwards, that 
she had not actually married Mr. Hazlewood, 
of Starcroft. 

“‘ But I never loved her, my darling, as I 
love you!” he concluded, clasping the fair girl 
in his arms. 





‘‘ T have heard that there.is no love like the 
first love,” sighed Elfie sadly. 

“ And I have heard that there is no love like 
the last love,” he retorted, with a laugh ;.‘‘ but 
you need never be jealous of Miss Grey, my 
dear; there is no woman under the sun for 
whom I have such a sincere parcarn gh 

No doubt Elfie was quite satisfied that his 
heart was all her own, for she n to tell 
him about Mrs. Penfold and the Trebarthas, 
and she astonished him not a little by assert- 
ing that Perran believed, and she herself did 
= doubt, that she was the lastof the Trebar- 
thas. 

“ So instead of marrying a penniless little 
outcast you will get an heiress for a wife,” 
she said, looking at him proudly and tenderly. 

But his face became grave. The news was 
scarcely welcome; and Elfie, who noticed the 
change and insisted upon knowing the cause, 
soon learnt that he feared she would be taken 
away from him. 

“ Yes, that is what I feared,’ she replied ; 
‘‘ for I heard that Mrs. Penfold said something 
about the Court of Chancery, and that is why 
I was so anxious to meet you, dear. Iam not 
going to be sent away now, you may be quite 
sure.” 

** Then we had better get married as soon 
as possible,’”’ he said, promptly. ‘‘ We won’t 
have anything investigated with regard to your 
birth until you are my wife. I have always 
had a great objection to marry. an heiress,” 

“ But I must sign my name as Elfreda 
Trebartha for once in my life,” protested 
Elfie. ‘ I couldn’t marry you under any other 
name.” 

ope but - aqunee he had to yield : 
and if he su that he was going to contro 
Perran and Ghee. Curtis, he gave himself credit 
for having much more authority than he was 
ever likely to possess. 

For the old Cornishwoman had not been in 
the Hermitage more than an hour before she 
and Mrs. Curtis had talked over the whole 
affair, and Perran had produced her little 

ticoat worked by the hands of the late Lady 
bartha, and Mrs. Curtis had brought out 
the clothes in which Elfie had first come to 


er. 
They had been washed and kept in lavender 
ever since, but Perran them all, 
even to the common little f and cape that 
had been taken from her nephew’s wife at the 
time that Sir Walter Trebartha’s child was 
stolen. 

- Inconfirmation of herstory, Perran unripped 
the band of the embroidered petticoat the 
child had worn when she was found, and in- 
side it, back-stitched in long hair, were the two 
names, ‘‘ Elfreda Trebartha. It was a piece of 
another garment that had been for a 
band, and the woman remembered the circum- 
stance of the petticoat being made, and knew 
where to seek for the proof, which was to her 
mind conclusive. 

She was persuaded, though not without 
difficulty, to tell her story to a lawyer, to sign 
her name to sundry papers, and to stay 
at the Hermitage until after Elfie was 
married. 

She was, indeed, one of the witnesses at this 
quiet, but all-important ceremony. 

Lionel had gone to ine with a clerical 
friend in the neighbour » while the slow 
on went by that the law required to elapse 

lore the wedding could take place. 

But the happy morning at last arrived, The 
wedding took place without fuss or seorecy, 
and when the happy pair went off for their 
honeymoon Perran set out on her solitary 
journey to Cornwall. 

She doubted much the kind of reception she 
would meet with at Trebartha, but she was 
not prepared for the startling change that had 
come over her old mistress in the short time 
that she had been away. 

Mrs. Penfold rallied, and once more sat up- 
right when she learnt that Elfie was still alive. 
Up to this time she had feared that she, as 
well as Clarence Maltby, had found a watery 


grave. 





After this very little seemed to surprise 


er. 

She was quite ready to admit that Elfie was 
the child stolen from Sir Walter Trebartha and 
his wife Elfreda.- She had felt but little doubt 
on the matter from the first hour they had met, 
and she was now so thankful to know that 
Elfie was still alive that she at once sent for 
her lawyer, expressed her willingness to give 


| up the castle to the rightful heiress; and at 


the same time she gave instructions for a will, 
in which the whole ‘of her own fortune, with 
the exception of a few legacies, was bequeathed 
to our heroine. 

Even Elfie’s marriage did not displease her, 
and she expressed a wish to see the bride and 
bridegroom before she herself went away from 
the castle. 

But she never did go away alive. 

One day they found her seated as usual at 
her bedroom window, whence she could com- 
mand an extensive view of the. sea-beaten 
coast. 

She had fallen asleep here, and that sleep had 
deepened to one from which there is no 
waking. 


* * = * 


Edith Grey heard of Lionel Denison’s 
marriage, as did most of the world, by means 
of. the newspa before many days had 

sed by, and she could not imagine who 
lfreda Trebartha could be. 

Her curiosity was so great that at length she 
induced her mother to call at the Hermitage, 
see the housekeeper, and obtain all iculars 
about the bride of the man whom she had her- 
self jilted. 

Knowing to whom the story would be 
repeated Mrs. Curtis was very communicative, 
and she particularly impressed upon her 
listener that it had all come about Miss 
Grey driving poor little Elfie from the 


Hermitage. : 

“If she hadn’t been drove away and obliged 
to earn a living, she’d never have met the 

nd folks she was stolen from,” continued 

s. Curtis, emphatically. ‘So all the good 
fortune has come to . Denison through 
your daughter, ma’am, though, as I say—small 
thanks to her for it.” 

When all this was repeated to Edith she 
uttered a sharp cry, and seemed to be seized 
with agonizing pain. 

Some people said it was tight-lacing, others 
said it was the poison she had taken for many 
years in small doses to improve her com- 
plexion. Whatever the cause the result was the 
same. 

A few minutes ensued, in which the physical 
agony ofa lifetime seemed to be concentrated, 
and then the struggle ceased; the pain died 
out, and the life of the miserable woman died 
out with it. 

7 * * * a 

Arthur Carew, after listening to the conver- 
sation between Elfie and Mr. Kingswood at 
the ball at Trevelyan Court, made up his mind 
to call upon the young lady and propose to her 
as soon as possible. 

But whenhe did call at Monkshill, he heard 
that she had gone away, though a servant 
whom he liberally bribed gave him _ the 
address to which her 1 e was directed. 

Thither he went, and saw Isolt Greatrex, 
who told him truly enough that she knew 
nothing of the whereabouts of her friend. 

She invited him to stay to luncheon, how- 
ever, and he did so, making the acquaintance 
of Mr. Greatrex, who seemed to take rather 
fancy to him. 

He called in to learn if Isolt had heard 
from Elfie. Indeed, this was an excuse for 
great many visits, until excuse was no longer 
needed, and he came at length in the char- 
acter of an accepted suitor. 
amg he oe 7 a gee —— r enerets 

arry Kingsw to the altar the mistress 
of Monkshill. 

There were people malicious enough, to 
broadly hint that Charlie proposed, and that 
she likewise did most of the wooing; but the 
young lady herself cares nothing for these 
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Cc 
rumours, and laughs merrily when she hears 


em. 
= laughs who wins, and some people are 
not too scrupulousas to the mannerin which 
they gain their ends, provided only that suc- 
cess crowns their efforts. 
* * * * 


Asfor Lionel Denison, he has suffered much, 
and has waited long for his _ iness, but it 
has come to him at last—a rich, ripe, golden 
harvest. - 

Elfie and he spend the greater portion of 
their time at Trebartha Castle, but they will 
not sell the Hermitage, though they have been 
often asked to do so. 

Some few weeks in each year they always 
live here, to the — delight of Mrs. Curtis, 
who is getting old now, but who is never tired 
of talking of the day when her master brought 
her a sleeping child, who is now his wife, and 
whom he had found “Artz Amone THE 
Heatuer !” 

[THE END.] 








OUR LITTLE CHARLIE. 
—Oo— 

Ir was a gloomy, half-lighted attic-room in a 
lodging-house—a room where the smoke from. 
the smouldering fire curled in odd, fantastic 
wreaths in the angles of the sloping ceiling, 
and mice gnawed stealthily at the base-boards. 
Not a pleasant place to die in, and perhaps it 
was just as well that poor Phebe Wells, in 
her restless delirium, fancied herself back 
once more among the velvet grass and apple- 
blossoms of the sweet-scented orchard at 
home. 

Meanwhile a child of four years old, with 
his round face besmeared with dirt and his 
flaxen curls tightly matted together with 
neglect, sat coiled up in the window-seat, 
playing with a headless wooden horse and 
singing softly to himself. For the afternoon 
sunshine was warm on his face, and what did 
little Charlie know of death ? 

“ Sure, it’s wanderin’ she is,” said one of 
the women who were sitting in the room, 
‘“‘and enough to tire the patience of the blissed 
saints themselves, sittin’ here. There’s the 
bit of a letter she began to write and hadn’t 
strength to finish, and the sixpenny bottle of 
ink out of me own pocket—what shall we do 
with it?” 

“Burn it,” shortly returns a wrinkled old 
hag, who was already busy in turning over the 
slender store of linen in the worn hair trunk 
to find rreiaee. fitting for a shrond. “It’s 
no use to anybody now, an’ she can’t spake 
reasonable to tell us where it’s to go.. Yes, 
yes, honey, I know,” as Phebe piteously 
stretched out her attenuated hands with a 
wistful cry of, “‘ Charlie—my boy—you’ll take 
Charlie home! ” 

“Sure, an’ it’s that we will,’’ said the old 
woman, chuckling. ‘We've got nothin’ else 
to do, me fine lady, an’ lots o’ money to spare, 
excursioning round the country! Lie still— 
that’s a dear !”” 

But still she cried, ‘Charlie! Charlie!” 
and the younger woman lifted the little 
creature, still clinging to his wooden horse, on 
to the bed. Charlie opened his blue eyes 
wonderingly and began to cry,— 

“Mamma, what makes you 
strange?” 

She drew him close down to her with a 
shuddering sigh, his cheek against hers, his 
tangled curls mingling with her dishevelled 
black tresses. 

“Oh, my baby, I cannot go and leave you— 
I cannot |!) I——” 

The death-rattle in her throat interrupted 
all further attempts at speech. There were 
one or two incoherent murmuring, sounds— 
that was all—and so poor Phebe Wells died. 

They took little Charlie away bewildered 
and terrified, and despatched some one for the 

charity coffin” which was to enfold the poor 
creature’s last remains. 


look s0 





‘*She’s got no friends,’’ said Mrs. Dennis, 
‘an’ it’s but fair, afther all the trouble we’ve 
had, Nora Macarty, we should divide the little 
she’s left.” 

‘* It’s me ought to have the bits o’ clothes 
an’ things,’’ said Nora jealously. ‘‘ You never 
came a-nigh her till the last two days.” 

** Well, an’ it’s no more than fair, Nora, 
dear,’’ said the Irishwoman, smoothly ; “ an’ 

ou goin’ to be married in a month. You 

the clothes, an’ welcome; an’ I’ll have 

the bit of a boy; he’s just the child I want 

for beggin’. Come along, child, an’ stop that 

cryin’, or it’ll be the worse for yez. Did ye 

want a taste o’ Mother Dennis’ strap? Then 
hould yer noise !”’ 

Charlie followed his rough guide, frightened 
into a trembling silence. Poor little creature, 
it was well that he was not old enough to 
realise the terrible fate now opening before 


m. 

**Yez wouldn’t belav it, an’ him so young,” 
said Mrs. Dennis, triumphantly; ‘but he’s 
the best lifter in all the children! See there, 
Mike Dooley, two hankechers an’ a snuff box, 
let alone the two apples from the peddler’s 
stand, an’ an ash-box half full of illigant 
paper-rags. Give him a drop o’ yer beer, 
Mike, an’ ye shall have baked potaties an’ 
pigs’ trotters for your supper, darlint!’’ 

Such was the state of affairs, one December 
night, when our little hero came wailing home, 
with purple cheeks and chilled fingers and 
toes, conscious that he had nothing to plead 
why he should not be sent supperless to bed. 

But, to his astonishment, Mrs. Dennis was 
all motherly affability, and Mike Dooley him- 
self took him between his knees in front of the 
blazing fire, and helped to chafe his hands. 
Mike, in general, being as brutal a ruffian as 
ever came in contact with the law, Charlie 
could not imagine what it all meant. 

** It’s two old maids of ’em livin’ all alone,” 
said Mrs. Dennis, resuming the conversation 
where it had been broken off at Charlie’s 
entrance; “and there’s a closet full of old 
plate, an’ Norah says—Norah cleaned them, 
yez knows—the staircase windy, openin’ on the 
back street, would let a good-sized cat in 
betwane the bars, and where a cat can go our 
Charlie can. Wouldn’t yez like that, Charlie, 
dear, to help crack a crib?” 

Charlie stared vacantly into the fire, and 
munched his crust of stale bread, and “‘ didn’t 
care.”’ 

“All ye’ll have to do will be to creep in, 
atween daylight an’ dusk, honey, and hide 
away like a mouse.” 

Charlie had nothing to do but agree. 

‘¢ To-morrow night at eleven I'll be waiting 
at the corner of the street wid a cloak an’ a 
big market-basket, an’ I'll see that Charlie’s 
there afore us.” 

The next afternoon, just as the wintry twi- 
light was fading into black indistinguishable 
dusk, Mrs. Dennis skilfully propelled the 
slender, cat-like figure of little Charlie through 
the narrow iron bars of the staircase window. 
She was just in time, for as she stooped again 
to poke in the depths of an ash-barrel with her 
well-worn iron hook, a policeman lounged 
round the corner of the house. 

“ Hullo! old woman, what are you doing 
here?” 

“ An’ is it the cinders ye’d grudge me?” 
whined Mrs. Dennis, ‘an’ the fire goin’ out 
on the hearth-stone, wid the six little ones blue 
wid the cold. Arrah, an’ its hard lines for 

r folks, so it is, and Mickey McGargan, me 
usband, that is——”’ 

‘* Well, well, you needn’t make such a noise 
about it,” deprecated the policeman, striding 
oO 


n. 

And Mrs. Dennis smiled stealthily under 
her ragged, red hood. 

Meanwhile Charlie, obedient to orders, 
curled himself up under the stairway, amid a 
lot.of tin bath-tubs, disused furniture, and in- 
valided saucepans and went composedly to 


sleep. - 
How long he had slept he did not know, 
but the narrow stairway was lighted up by 


€ 





the glare of a candle when he woke, anda 
hand was on the ragged lappels of his coat. 

“Why, bless me, it’s a child!” shrieked a 
female voice. 

“ Nonsense, Nancy, it’s only the cat.” 

‘I tell you it’s a child, and he’s fast asleep 
under the tin tub.’’ 

Another figure advanced into the yellow 
circle of agree light thrown by the candle 
—that of a tall, pleasant-looking woman, with 
@ something in her face that made Charlie’s 
heart stand still, and brought the long dis- 
used word ‘“‘ Mamma ”’ involuntary to his lips. 

‘* How on earth came you here, little boy?” 
she asked, little less astonished than her com- 
panion had been. 

Charlie glanced furtively about the room, 
in vain search for a loophole of escape; but 
there was none, and Charlie had no idea of 
sacrificing himself for the sakes of Mother 
Dennis and Mike Dooley. 

“ Mrs. Dennis put me through the window,” 
he whispered, ‘‘and she and Mike are gre 
at eleven o’clock to steal the spoons an 
things, and I’m to unbolt the front door for 
’em; and please, ma’am,I never did such a 
thing before, and I’m so cold, and—and—” 

Charlie wound up his explanatory speech 
with a burst of very genuine tears, and screwed 
his little knuckles tightly into his round blue 
eyes. 

‘‘My goodness gracious!” ejaculated the 
elder lady. 

‘‘Bless us and save us!” shrieked the 
younger. 

‘It’s a planned burglary,” said Miss Nancy. 

‘** Send some one for the police!”’ screamed 
Miss Betsy, hysterically. 

‘* Yes,’’ sobbed little Charlie, entering heart 
and soul into the new cause, ‘“‘ geta policeman 
to stand back o’ the front door and I’ll open it 
just as if nothin’ had happened. And, oh! 
don’t you give me up to ’em please, please, 
lady, or they'll beat me to death an’ sell me 
to the doctors afterward !”’ 

‘‘Don’t be afraid, my little fellow,” said 
Miss Nancy, who had been giving some 
orders in a hurried whisper to a grizzled old 
servant-maid who had stood staring in the 
background. ‘‘Come with me. Why, how 
cold your hands are! No one harm 

She led the sobbing, shrinking little urchin 
into a cozy parlour, where the crimson carpet 
and curtains seemed to reflect ruddy lights 
from the glowing sea-coal fire, and the 
chandelier diffused a shaded lustre through 
the room. - 

The walls were hung with soberly-tinted old 
family portraits, which seemed to stare down 
upon the bewildered child with human eyes of 
reproach and curiosity. ‘ 

* See, Nancy ! he is really pretty,” said Miss 
Betsy, smoothing down the tangled curly 
hair, as she led him up to the fire. “ And 
only see what blue eyes he has! Poor little 
soul! and so young, too—a merebaby! What 
is your name, child?” 

‘** Charlie!” 

“Charlie what?” 

But the child shook his head vaguely. 

“Only Charlie—and mamma’s name was 
Pheebe.”’ 

At that instant, in his restless motions 
around, the little fellow caught sight of a por- 
trait hanging in a recess, hitherto obscured 
from his gaze. He uttered a cry. 

“Mamma! that is Charlie’sown mamma!” 

‘Gracious goodness!’ exclaimed Miss 
Nancy, trembling in every joint, ‘‘ what does 
thechild mean? That is our Phebe!” 

“Tt is mamma! Mamma’s name was 
Phoebe, and she had black hair just like that, 
and big black eyes.”’ 

And the child, who had treasured up that 
one flower of memory in his mind for two long 
years, began to sob and cry pitifully. 

‘I want my mamma! they have taken her 
away from me! Where is my mamma?” 

Miss Betsy rose up, pale and solemn. 

‘Nancy, it’s a voice from the grave! It’s 
Phoebe come back to us, to put her uttle 
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child’s hamd in ours! We have searched for 
her in-vain:these five. years—now her orphan 
child has come straight to us! Don’t. you see 
Heaven’s hand in it, Nancy? We disowned 
her, and sent her. away,..because she weuld 
marry the’ man she loved—we never relented 
when we heard she was left a -widow—but, we 
racarned-and sought. her long when it. was. too 
late !’” 


Her voice was stifled by. tears, but little. 
Gharlie: was. held close, close to her heart !., 


‘The outeast babe—the little neglected pariah— 
had been led by. the guiding hand of. Pro- 
vidence straight to the home-and the.hearts 
that.wexe waiting for him. If poor Phobe 
Wells could but have seen that day, amid. the 
mists-thet sarrounded:her dying sight! 

The. policemen, suutmoned duly by old 
Margery, arrived; and ware put on the watch 
And. whe. the: front deor was stealthily un- 
bolted, Mr. Dooley and Mrs. Dennis walked 
straight into the arms of two burly de- 
teetives, who- were in no haste to unloose their 
affectionate enabrace ! 

* It’s thet hittle: chate o’ the world has be: 
trayed as+—but I'll tear his heart out!” 
shri¢ked Mrs, Demais, vainly struggling with 
hev capters. But Charlie, halding tightly on 
to. Mise Naney’s protecting. hand, boldly de- 
fied her threats'and Mike Dooley’s deeper and 
more silent rage. 

Charlie’ was. too young. to know it, but he 
had escaped a fate worse than death. The 
two old-miaid aunts toek him inate the vacant 
spot in their hearts, and Charlie learned-for 
the fist time in his-little-huated life what it 
was to have’ a. home | 

‘*Some people talk of fate,” Miss. Betsy 
would say, reflectively, ‘‘ but I call it Provi- 
dence; if. you don’t believe what I say, just 
let me telk you. the story’ of. our little 
Charlie ” H. F. G. 


FACETLA. 


A crave responstbility—The sexton’s. 

Erry Moroey is the girl who doesn’t waste 
words. 

Oxny a question of time-——‘‘ What o’clock is 
it?” 

Wuen deck meets creel, then comes the 
annuah spring freshet: 

Wricit two of the letters of the alphabet tell 
the downfall of many-« youngman? XS. 

«* We propose,” sys a paper, “ that the 
phrase,‘ Money no object’ be amended toread 
‘ Money no objection.’” 

Tr is. scientifically estimated that if all the 
‘“chanipion ” roller-skaters in the world should 
stand up.in a row there wouldn’t be people 
enough left to count’ them. 


Or Wirr-Taxrxo.—“ He that takes a wife 
takes care,” sways Franklin ; but Brown says 
that this is wrong—that he who takes care 
doesn’t take a wife. 

‘‘Yzs,” remarked Fogg, ‘Miss Singleton 
is a nice girl, but Somehow she reminds me of 
that fiel@-over there where these cows are, 
slowly but surely starving to death—little past 
her age, you know.” 

«“ Hene, Jenks! that watch you sold me 
two weeks ago, and warranted to be a good 
timekeeper, wont keep any time at all. It 
won’t go more’n half the time.” _“‘ Well I told 
you it was a first-class stop-watch.” 

Martupa’s lover to her little sister: ‘‘ Come, 
Myrtle, give mea kiss, only one.” L..§.:, “ No, 
I wont; you asked Tildy for just one,in, the 
parlour, before dinner, and you took two.” 

‘*T don’t believe in church seats free,’’ said 
Depeon Ames. ‘“ And why not?” imqnired 
the parson. ‘‘ Because they make people good, 
for nothing,” 


“ Mrdear,” asked Mis. Wiggs of Mrs. Diggs, 
“can you tell me why they call them tour- 
nures?” “ Yes,” was the reply: “ijt is be- 
cause you have to tourmire head round to see 
how it hahgs’’ “Oh!” 








TE oldest combination lock: Wedlock.: 

A souprer will not read Robinson Crusoe 
because it is’ the work of De Foe, 

A coat dealer of the bon ton: He who gives 
23240 pounds to the'ton. 


Drertcutr punctuation: Putting a stop to a |} 


gossip’s tongue. ti, 
Ourinanmy considered, delinquent debto 


very rare, because they areso often under duny 


Tire row betwéen England and Russia. iss 
financial one? Both are striving for the 
capital of the Afghans. 

How to keep your own counsel: Get into 
“brags suit, and you will never get rid of 


An axe wassent, by order, to.an Englishman 
in. Paris,.but he didn’t get it. Really, the 
English in Paris seldom . get the axe sent 
(accent). 


Approrrmrs  Ganes.—For entomologists, 


criekep ; for chiropodists, foot-ballk; for 
bishops, lawn:tennis; for skit-tles; 
toddy-drinkers, 


for indolent people, nap ; 
= roughs, racket. 

Ar an inn in Sweder there is the following 
inscription on the wall, in English: ‘“¥ou 
will find at Trollhathe excellent bread, meat, 


and wine, provided you bring them with 
5 you.” 


Brrrne Sancasw.—An ‘editor, in boasting of 
his triumph over # rival, says: “We think we 
have punctured the old ~wind-bag of the 
Courier, as we haven’t heard anything from 
him for more than a week. Feel like youhad 
been kicked by a donkey, don’t you, old 
man?’ ‘Po which the rival responds: 
‘Yes, that’s just’ exactly the way we feel!” 


Visrror : ‘“‘ Well, Mrs. Flanagan, what did 
the doctor say. about your poor husband’s 
deafness?”’ Mrs. Flanagam: ‘‘ Bedad, miss, 
the: docthor says Tim’ll never hear agin; 
but:’’—she whispers—* plase don’t spake. loud 
—it might make. him. depressed loike.”’ 

A taby presented the collection box to 4 
wealthy man noted for his stinginess, and as 
ustial he pleaded poverty. She quickly re- 
sponded: ‘Then take something ont; this 
collection is for the poor, youknow.” 

‘You’re good for nothing at all,” said a 
farmer’s wife, petulantly, to her husband, as 
she'sat sewing. ‘“ Why, Maria, why do you 


talk so? There is mighty little difference” 


between us. Things are only reversed in’ our 
cases. I gather what I sow, and you sew 
what you gather.” 


AN OPENING FOR HIM. 

‘*T came’ here,” he-explained to the police 
jadge; the other morning, ‘‘ to hang out asi 
that ‘ I’m blind,’ but I had scareely got‘off the 
train when I found two chaps workiag the 
racket. Too much blindness arouses public: 
suspiciom.’’ 

‘* Was that the only opening? ”’ 

“No, sir. I started am tie my head 
and arm up.and work the ‘ Help this poor man 
who was hurt in a railway accident,’ but the 
two best corners.in town were occupied. One 
fellow had been crushed by a saw log, and the 
other had been terribly burned while reseuing 
a baby.” 

‘Pity the poor fire sufferers!” sighed his 
Honour. 

** About the only thing left,’’ continued. the 
man, ‘‘ was to be‘ born deaf and dumb,’ but 
while I was getting a placard printed by. a 
grocer’s clerk the owner of the shop:came in 
and said he had just seen two such chaps 
walked to the station. Then it was either go 
to work or come here and be sent up.’ 

“ And you couldu’t work? ”’ 

‘Well, I was wearing a placard reading : 
* This man would work for a shilling per day 
but for his poor health,’ when’ the: officer 
collared me. You'll have to make an opening 
for me somewhere,”’ 

His worship gave him a placard reading: 
“This unfortunateyerson has been imprisoned 
for two months,” ; 


| Carving to Accommopates+-'' Will you- carve 
‘the roast beef, Mr. Jorlaép?’’ asked the land. 
jlady, slinging. a sweet. smile, at. the hen 
‘boarder... “ Certainly,; with pleasure, madam,” 
| responded Jorlay. * ‘Where's the saw?” 
Dvumizy complained at the ‘supper-tabie of 
not feeligg just right. “ Perhaps,” ventured 
| the landlady, ‘‘ your dinner did’nt set well,” 
| Dagaley shook his head,. “No,” he said, “jt 
‘can’t be that, THat chiclten we had vas 
| fowl of too much experience nof to set well.” 
‘What a stupid play this is; Henry! [| 
have half a tte go home.” “ Why, Clara, 
this is the fourth time, you havewseen it; and 
you liked it so well before that you. insisted 
on coming again.” ‘‘ Yes, I know! but. I’ve 
got. my new summer: bonnet an, and they. are 
jor rad to turnon their old gas between the 


Tus is: the time of! year whemthe city man 
with country cousins’ commendes to write to 
the latter, and tell them how sorry he:is:they 
did not come up to see ‘hima fand spend two 
or three months during the winter, and how 
he hopes that: his-wife and the children may 
find time to run up for a brief visit during the 
summer, just to the countiry'cousins he 
don’t forget them. 


Aw AccometisHeD Wrrs.— Ah, eld fellow,” 
said a city man recently, on meeting a; friend,. 
“so you are ied at last me to 
congratulate you, for.I hear rhave an ex- 
cellent and aceomplished ” *T have,, 
indeed,” was the reply; “she is so. accom- 
plished! Why, sir, she is perfectly at‘home 
in literature, at home in music, at home in 
art, at home in, sciencé—in short, at. home 
everywhere, except—” ‘Except what?” 
asked the city man, ‘Except at home!” re- 
plied his-friend. 


Tue Mysrery Sorvev.—* Too bad TI had to 
go out to see that ticked-seller about seats for 
next week,”’ he remarked to his new bride, as 
he settled himself down after a trip downstairs 
between acts. ‘ The affair quite slipped my 
mind as we camein. Were yow annoyed, my 
dear?” ‘“O, nol Iwas quite busy working 
out amentel problem.” ‘‘ And what‘ was that, 
love?” ‘“ Why, they call the front ¢urtain 
the drop.” “I see. Did you suceesh?” “ Yes, 
I think I got the-correct answer.”’ °°“ And that 
was—’” ‘ Beoause so matty men’ go out for 
a drop when it is down.” 


A Soremn Question.—A distinguished divine 
of unusually solemn. and impressive appear- 
ance went out to a country town not long. ago 
to lecture. He arrived early in the afternoon, 
and-all the town, of course, spotted him within 
five minutes as a very ieee and very,saintly 
man, He went into a,chemist’s, and, in tones 
that froze the-blood of the young man behind 
ithe .counter, said, ‘‘ Young—man—do—you 
—smoke?” ‘ Y—yes, sir,” said, the tremb- 
jling youth ; ‘‘ I’m sorry, but I learned the habit 
‘young, and haven’t been able to quit it yet.” 
“Then,” said the great divine, without the 
movement of a muscle or the abatement of a 
shade of the awful solemnity of his voice, 
‘can you tell me where I can get. a. good 
cigar?” 

PReraRING FoR A Froeeine-—A youngster 
who had been detected by his father in the act 
of stealing some fruit, stored for winter con- 
sumption, was angrily biddem to ‘‘ gointo the 
next room, and prepare himself for. a severe 
flogging.”” Having finished the work:he had 
in hamd, the inexorable parent armed. himself 
with a stout horsewhip, and went: in. quest of 
the culprit, whom he found ornamented with 
a hump on his back. “ What on earth have 
you got on your back?” asked. the’ wondering 
sire. ‘‘ A leather apron,’’ replied John, ‘‘ three 
double. You told me.to pr -mayself for 
a. severe flogging, and fe ore the best I 

The father’s gravity wae 


relaxed si q 5 
and John escaped fthat tume with an 
* admonition,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae Parscess.or, Waters has joined, it-is | 


said, the enthusiastic army of amateur photo- 
graphers, and has been busying herself in be- ; 
coming’ acquainted with the- mysteries of | 
« focussing,” “ exposing,’ &c. Photography is 


now one of thé most fashionable amusements, || 


and thosé in “thé trddé‘(we° até not sure that | 
they do not call it a profession) are kept very | 
pusy printing from the negatives of amateurs, | 
many of whom, succeed:in’ obtaining the most ; 
artistic résults. 


Precs Atrrep of Edinburgh met with an 


awikora bsip recently. Whilst the Duke’ , 
nd Duchess,’ ‘the young prince and party,, | 
was dragging the Stour for Bah, Prince Alfred, 


being a little too venturesome, fell into the 
river. He was fortunately rescued with no 
more sérious results than a fright and a 
wetting. . 


Tue wedding! of: Lady Helmsley and Mr. |. 


Hugh Owed took place recently in the Church , 
of the Holy Trinity, Chelsea. 
not many 
took place at. the early, hour of nine o’clock. 
The bride looked well: in: a dress of cream- 
coloured velvet over a petticoat of paleshrimp- | 
coloured satin, with bonnet en suite. In her , 
hand she carried a magnificent bouquet of 
lilies-of-the-valléy., As-is usual on the occa- , 
sions of second mfrriages, there were no |; 
bridesmaids, but the bride was attended by 
her little iter, the Honourable Mabel 
Duncombe, Lady Helen Vane Tempest, the: | 
Misses Muriel and Sibyl Chaplin, Viscount 
Helmsley, and: Viscount Castlereagh. At the 


conclusion of the ceremony the bridé and , 
bridegroom drove to Victoria Railway Station, | 


and left-London. by the ten. o’clock train for 
Dover, en route-for Paris, where they intend 


to spend their honeymoon. 


THe rnngtt sn To a description by a con- 
temporary of the wedding-cake made to the 
order of tish ladies for Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Beatri¢e. It resents three 
cakes, one above the other, and the plateau 
upon which it rests; and surrounding the lower 
cake, is'a wreath of lilies, white, interspersed 
with ivy, emblematic of purity, sweetness and 
friendship. § ing the lowest cake are 
large skeleton shields, bearing on enclosed 
shields the coat of arms of the Princess 
Beatrice and Prince Henry of Battenberg, in- 
terspersed with passion-flowers. Surrounding 
the second eake are jessamine, and round the 
second and third cakes até passion-flowers, 
ivy, and roses... On the top cakes: are cupids 
and @ largé vase containing an immense bou- 
quet, compe of a of ‘emblematic 
flowers. @ cake weighs about 4 cwt., and 
the floral decorations are ail modelled of sugar. 
It will be on @ massive gold stand, 
which is being specially made and designed 


for the oecasion. 


Tue Queen or Portucan is supposed to be 


one of the best dressed women in all Europe, but |! 


the statement that she never wears a dress 
twice is not true.. What is no doubt referred 
to are drésses worti on public occasions 
This is in accordance with Court etiquette. 
It may not be generally known that the Queen 
of Portugal has all her morning-dresses made 
in London. A morning costume just finished 
for Her Majesty is in blue and brown, a plain 
skirt in brown brocade in a floral design, the 
outline of the pattern being in pale blue. Over 
the skirt is draped a pointed tunic of brown 
cloth, with black draperies of the same. The 
bodice of brown cloth is shtped somewhat like 
an Officer's shell-jacket, with gilt buttons all 
round the edge. Where the jacket is cut 
away in front, a loose vest front of pale blue 
silk-is revealed, a sash of the same being ar- 


ranged like a scarf dra ssing under the 


There were 
6 present, as the ceremony | 





pery, 
i a of the jacket, behing, and tied in two 
loops, Dera 


asi STATISTICS, 2.‘ 
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Expernifents on Ervine Anriats:—Inspector- 


general Bush reports’ that 49 persons held }) 


licensés duting 1884, aid the fotat number’ of 
experiments of all kinds performed was about 
441. The anintals operated upon were all 
rendered insensible during the experiments. 
Of' 145 experiitients; 99 consisted’ it simple 
inoculation, with a morbid virus,.in which no 
operation beyond the prick of a needle was 
required. Of the remaining: 46 experiments 
undeér these certificates, 24 were performed for 
the purpose of meédico-lepal inquiries in cases 
of suspected Poisoning, resulting in the death 
by tetanus of three frogs and six. mice, which 
survived, however, only a ‘few. minutes; 10 
other cases under the same Héid were’ experi- 
metits on the inféction of fish with 4 species 
of fungus, very destructive in certain rivers 
and streams; and five on the effects of immer- 
sion of fish in distilled water, which proved 
fatal to about 30 minnows’ and sticklébacks. 





GEMS. 

Ir is the enjoying, and not merely the pos- 
sessing, that:makes us happy. 

A wWIDE-sPREADING, hopéful disposition is 
your only true umbrella in this vale of tears. 

Farrn is letting down our nets into the un- 
transparent deeps, not knowing what we shall 
take. : 

He that hath a scrupulous. conscience is 
like the horse that is not well weighed ; he 
stares atevery bird that flies out of the hedge. 

Ir isandther’s fault if he be ungrateful, but 
it is mine if I do not give. To find one'thank- 
ful man I will oblige a great many that are 
not so. 

NatTurm sa enormous systent, but in mass 
and in particle curiously availible to the 
humblest need of the little creaturethat walks 
on the earth ! 


A TENDER oénscience is an inestimable bless- 


' ing; that is, # conscience not only quick to 


discern what is evil, but instantly to shun it, 


| as the eyelid closes itself against a mote. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—_—— 


Roast Lee or Lams.—Let the fire be 
moderate, and roast the: joint slowly, basting 
it frequently till done, when if should be 
sprinkled with, salt, and, the gravy freed from 
all fat-beforeserving. Serve with mint sauce. 


Mint Savck-Chop'as finely as possible a 
quantity of mint leaves, previously* washed. 
Add to them sufficient white wine vinegar 
and water in equal parts to float them, and a 
small quantity of powdered sugar. Let the 
sauce stand for an hour before serving. 


To Brow. Mickrerrn.—Cut them: open, re- 
move the head, take the backbone out. Dry 


| the inside-with a clean cloth, sprinkle it with 


flour, pe , aud salt. Grill the inside of the 
maekerel first. After turning it, while the 
back is exposed to the fire-lay on the upper 
surface a few lumps of bitter. As soon as 
dotie sétve quickly. A. little lemon juice 
squeezed over it is a great improvement. 


Uninriaamanie.—The following is: given as 
a cheap mode of rendering fabrics uninflam- 
mablé: Four parts of borax and three parts 
of sulphate of magnesia are shaken up to- 
gether just before -being required. The mix- 
ture is then dissolved in from twenty to 
thirty parte-of watm water. Into the resalt- 
ing solution fhe articles to be protected from 
fire are immersed, and. W they are 


i thoroughly: sdaked: they are wrume out and 


“1 deed, preferably th the oper air. 





MISCELEANEOUS. 





How brightly do little joys beam upon a 
soul which stands on & ground darkened by 
the clonds of sorrow; so do stars*come forth 
from the empty sky, when we look up to’ them 
fron? a deep well. 


An Exrenportsen Manniuet.—The magni- 
ficent extravagance of the late Khedive is wel 
exemplified in the small palace he built for the 
Empress Eugenié, ard’ Which has never been 


‘occupied since. Here, too, an instance of 


thorough’ Ofiental arbitrariness occurred. 
The Empress, while thanking the Khedive 
for the magnificent, reception he had given 
her, happened to say that theonly thing she 
had: not seen. was an Avab marriage: ‘ In- 
deed,” said thé Khedive, ‘‘this shall soon: 


‘be remedied.” So he sent for his A.D.C., 


gave him one of his Circassian slaves from 
the harem, presented him with a large dowry, 
and. told the astonished. official that every- 
thing was: to be ready in two days; Accord- 
ingly, on the second: day there: was a grand 
marriage al’ Avabe. The Empress was greatly 
pleaséd, and the A.D.C., 4 man far more 
European than. Egyptian, and who spoke 
several European. languages splendidly, found 
himself indissolubly attached toa Mahomedan 
wife; while all along it hat been’ the dream 
of his’ Hfé to marry a Edrdpean lady, one 
educated like himself, and with whom he 
could. associate. But he knew, he dare: not 
refuse, and so an accident séttled his whole 
fature life, 


Tatre DecdrartéNs.—Pale yellow and a deli- 
cate shade of blue are the favourite colours at 
present. for table decoration; especially at 
luncheons and high teas, where the tablecloth, 
— and decorations are all blue or 
yélfow. Asters are much used at present for 
adorning the table, as are also gladioli and 
the smallest sunflowers. The former, in their 
various colours, are exceedingly pretty and 
effective. Ferns are also much used for table 
desération. Many varicties are to be found 
in the woods in most parts of the gountry. 
and summer pe show their appreciation 

hering and using them: in decorating 
pg mario and tables. Summer is the best 


time of the year to'gather atid press ferns. It 
is a simple thing to do, and yet how few 
women there are who suddeed it! making them 


look satisfactory or. fit for devorations, They 
should be simply very caréfully put between 
thé leaves of a book while damp. LHveéry leaf 
lof the fern should be gently spread out. Heavy 
weights should be 2. on the book, and in 
a trorth: they will be ready for: usé, looking 
almost as gréeti as when gathered, and re- 
taining their freshness in a remarkable degree. 


Tite Cutxaman anv His Corvm.—The idea of 
the Chinaman is'that wher he dies he ought 
to be buried in the trunk of a tree, and 80. it 
comes about that all coffias are designed with 
a. view to keep up-the illusion. They consist 
of four outside tree-boards, and are so 
fashioned Y as to look very like a tree 
at a little distance. They are, of course, 
y heavy, but then that is con- 
sidered an exceltent fault. If a son wishes to 
bévery polite to his father, or one friend desires 
to obtain the good-will of another, he makes 
him a present of a good, solid, heavy coffin. 
The giftis put in an honoured place in the 
house, résdy for use, and is shown for the 
admiration of any friend who may calk The 
owner would rather go — A Se on 

with it; and, erally speaking, though 
eOmedena may or into debt and be very 
harshly treated by his oréditors, they wilt 
leave. his coffin, not wishing, to prejudice his 
entry ixito the next world, which, according to 
the Célestials, depends very much upon the 
way in which. a man is buried. Weare told 
that half thé Chimese living in Hong Kong 
are altéady Mf y possession of their 
coffins, and ready to enter thent when wanted. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tom H.—Friday, April 20, 1866. 

Dicx.—Very good writing and composition. 

A. T. F.—Whiting and alcohol are excellent for 
cleaning silver spoons. 


A. B nee SS Caih  RaPeD ae 
for a foul stomach. 


G. R. T.—Very light brown, or what is generally 
known as blonde hair. " 


T. W. S.—The actress named was cates Are ee 
ainsesd tn 188% Her age is not known to 


DW -dih aot tata aatees aetna ome 
ssessing 


poisonous, po narcotic properties similar to 
belladonna. 

N. 8, W.—To clean glass bottles, use a little pearlash 
and warm water, ® spoonful or two of fresh 
staked lime if necessary. 

W. B. R.—We have not the space to answer in detail 
all your numerous questions. e books named con- 
be ~ § information upon each and every 
subdjec 


L. F. G.— Tho peseeeees Senay 
and a book of etiquette a aid you very pet ry, mack, 
Without them you will find tt it 
pro per correspondence with any intelligent Sg 

T. M. V.—Te remove marking ink from linen, dip 


the oon & a solution of one ounce of e of 
potassium in four ounces of water. In a few hours the 
name will be obliterated. After using the ioaghare 


throw it away, as it is highly poisonous. 


A. F. Ne eee ee to become too 
much engaged until @ man proposes. Do 
let bim eee tnat you think to 


g 


L. 8. F.—To make pre; chalk, rub one 
chalk with sufficient Meher added area gradually, 
it a smooth cream ; then stir this into a large quantity 
of water. After the coarser have settled 
decant the pi, fluid into another and 

to settle. Decant the clear water, and dry 


FS 


C. N. C.—The difficulty of utterance rises from self- 
consciousness, and can be overcome only by habitually 
concentrating your attention upon the subject of con- 
versation, and by restraining your thoughts from 
wandering to the person with Mite m you are 
and back to your own individuali 


W. B. Wiest trang alone 
and not to tacle in the way of her mar- 
riage, or en ates 8 any way to divert her affection 
to yourself, ‘Her fer old flame has since died out and 
she probably looks upon you merely as a friend. You 
deceive you! 


R F. A.—We think that you are too young to engage 
yourself to marry anyone. You had better not engage 
yourself without the knowledge and consent of 
parents. Your childish aoment is not binding, 
and you have acted very wisely in regen Pnccay Lie ol 
bene thab & Wen nee gear Odies 46 couliaae 2 Do 
not aa into another until you are more serious. 


8. W.—A simple mode of purif. water is the 
eb 2 A tabl al of pulverised alum sprinkled 
intoa a of water (the water stirred a at the oe 
time) will, after a few hours, by 
bottom the impure articles, so a: tt that f will a 
ines to - mu —t, the fre = shness and clearness of 

e finest epring wa pailf containing four 
gallons, map bo partied by a single teaspoonful of the 


Cc. T. H.—The first al ~ eh cars ever ae eaiat © were 


La. . Se Se - —-, ba gg 
arrisburgh an Serberch, ennsylvania, in 
the United States. They were built re the 


1888, end ran for several years. One end of the 


ear was arranged in the o ye! with da 

seats; the other end was fitted th eighteen sleen- 
ing berths for the night, which » were changed for the 
day's running, so as to make omnibus seats on each 
side of the car. There were three lengths of berths, 
and three tiers on each side. The.top tier of berths 
hoisted on a hinge, and was secured by rope su to 
the ceiling of the car. The middle tier consisted of the 
back of the omnibus seat, hinged, and supported in the 
same manner. The lower tier was the day scat along 
the side of the car. 


Cc. R. B,—To brewers’ yeast, seventy-two 
pounds of unkiined ‘malt and a bandfal of coe are 
gradually stirred ia a clean tub con seven gallons 
of water of 170 deg. Fahrenheit; and to this five and a 
half gallons of water of two hundred degrees are added. 
The tub is then covered tightly, and lett quiet for one 
hour. Supposing this to be done at six p.m., the whole 
is left undisturbed until seven o'clock the next 
morning, when it must be cooled idly, which is 
done by setting it in cans filled with cold water, 
When the temperature of the mash has reached seventy 
degrees, the tub is covered again and left during the 
day until six p.m. At this time one and a half gailons 
of fresh beer yeast are to be stirred in. In twelve 
hours pierce a hole in the layer formed by the husks of 

the malt, and dip three and a — gallons of the iiquid 
beneath ; then stir the whole up, and dip one and 
three-fourths gallons ; way it! a5 and liquor). This 
is the mother-barm, from w you can generate yeast 





mother- must be used the same day for 
another portion, 

Grace F.—Easter in 1864 fell om March 27 ; 
the following year on 16. 

W. B.—Mon ami ppnomnees meng amee is a French 
expression penn hones J 

C. M.—A lady, alias othe os describe, could, 
without ope de? called very 


8. W. H.— pees ae er to the bombard- 
ment’ Gt Vora Ore the ‘nited ‘States fleet, in con- 
oe pps ni any ned General Scott. Toe 
fleet was command Commodore Conner. Date, 
March, 1847, which would make it thirty-eight instead 
of thirty-six years ago. t 
8. M.—To make ginger beer, take one spoonful of 
ginger ; one spoonful of cream of tartar; one 
pint of yeast ; one at of treacle, and six quarts of cold 
and for a few hours, until it 
mn bottle and set in a cool place ; 


HOW I WON HER. 


I'd nursed a flame, 
and shady, 


H len-beds was vie 
RR eye 
That urged me to my wooing.| 


While o'er the freshened level plots 
ih parte pe 


apa hp froth for wethe teat Mr 


Her “oy a tittle soe eet looked ; 
ub di. ber weeardhes an. bev, air, her 
or sad gaso— 
Had grown more soft and gracious, 


Pye cm ee Ree ecg 
Ppa 0 oy tan intrusi 
ean ened burned 
8 ul confusion ; 
more thau buds had claimed ' 


interest unabatiog— 
ray pow) her bent, with shy intent, 
Upon some sparrows mating. 


“eta arene or 
| seems to be 


And stammer forth m: 
Across the lawn, like sehet fawn, 
She fled in frightened fashion. 


But I had marked a smile and look 
That thrilled my breast with rapture ; 
Swift as the wind, I sped behind, 
And soon achieved her capture ; 
And then I read, as she no more 
wy ane boyd y soft advances, 
The love that speaks in blushing cheeks 
And interchanging glances, 


Hye) fo the laseen of Se binds 


And thus, w thence our tootsteps chose 
Kp pee od that were shady— 
All and done—was wooed and won 
That charming little lady. 


N. D. U. 


N. BR. T.—1. Rusty nail water will sometimes remove 
freckles of long standing without injury to the com- 
plexion. 2. A permanent ink for use with stamps or 

is made of sulphate of manganese, two drams; 
lampblack, one dram ; powdered loafsugar, four drams. 
Rub into paste with water. 


Lrrrow:—The Act of Uniformity, passei in the 
Charles II., was a most infamous 


religion, and requ’ is who desired to 
continue in the church, or be to — to 
ve their assent and consent to a new edition of the 


‘Common Prayer Book” before many of them could 
pessibly have seen it. Naturally, it caused the seces- 
sion from the church of numbers of ious and conscien- 
tious men, some two thousand in 
stand w they made in defence of | 
should win our gratitude and -_ 
a that profligate age 

he regard Phat is due to to the rights 
“2 ian Horn was s0 lied i’ Dutch 
mariner named Schouten, who first Soumied 4 it. He 
was born at Hoorn, in North tage and called the 
cape that name in honour of his The Cape 
of Good Hope was discovered in 188. y Bartholomew 


Diaz, a noted navigator, w! 
to double if, and having ~~ wee dg 
Se am AN IL, ‘xing of Portugal, 





July 4, 1885, 


ee Onan SaS._k|_a==aanaaEe_a _Ee_e_eG<—_0—0<—oVvVvVOmOv™"= 


this t as the of circumnavigation 

of the adrioon no oe ped gery —¥-¥ long epensed the 

attention of his comeyraee, gave bby ng LW title 

Now. 26, 1407, thon gaining the “distinction of bg 
ov. 149) ion 

first European who by this route reached the 


A. M.—Perhaps your — cause for 
os jesony ead cgh od any bw with her hus- 


L. D. 8 —There is no reason why you should not in. 
vite this gentleman to come and see you with your 
parents’ consent. 

Amy.--Cochineal liquor is made by putting eight 

ces of ground eal into a flask, and to 
ft eight each of liquid ammonia and water. 
mixture is then allowed to simmer for a few hours, 
when it is ready for use. 


‘Rosr §.—The lady acted tly in refusing flowers 
sent her by a total stranger. When introduced 4 him 
in a legitimate manner, she would naturally treat him 
in a ladylike manner. Her future bearing towards 
him s id be such as to admit of no fa ty. 


Tru.—It would be better to take the satin to a first- 
class dyeing and scouring Sea where it will 
be renovat<d by those a with. the 
than to run the risk of ruining it by attempting to 
clean it yourself. 


SH. T H.—Uniless yon have good reasons for. not 
believing your husband's statement about absence from 
tnplety ust on have: paliive poictel hia Stoel, 
ustil you have ive jece 
h fact, we earnestly hope, may never be proved. 


-R. W. eS eee en 
young ge gentleman will soon wish to 
your, 


lovers are jealous. 
8. S.—The best course with this young lady is to let 
her alone. Let her find out for herself w she fs 


so indifferent to you or not. You might show?a little: 

attention to some otber young lady as a diversion. It 

might help the first to a concl . Act with more 
t, and show that 


amusements and games, Dv 
not neglect to cultivate an interest in ne best literature 
and — the — of nome ob bd args with 
your Happiness is largely the result of pleasur- 
able employment at home es elsewhere. . ‘ 

what her 


8. T. P.—The lady was annoyed by 
friend said, po then your pursuit made the matter 


still worse. It does not affect your standing with tae 


are still a boy. If you are 


be absent for years, do not anything 
about your love to the girl, i om 


P. N. S.—In the West of England the oe of 
children are believed to be regulated segues’ eis © y of the 
week on which oa are born, This ef has given 
rise to the following lines :— 

“ Monday’s child is fair ie face ; 
Tuesday's child is fall of grace ; 
Wednesday's child is full of woe ; 
Thureday’s child has far to go ; 
Friday's child is loving and giving ; 
Saturday's child works hard? for its ‘living ; ; 
And a cnild 3 born on Christmas Day 
Is fsir and wise, good and gay !” 


si on, a I the ra is ae hey ball of = 
great resul irritation by 
friction of ay exceeding! (ogee loose, shoe. 
Sometimes a sac 1s fi between the and bone, 


and the ure of a shoe or boot causes the sac to in- 
flame. Sy Ager ny yep ys homage 


a skilful surg: 
generally required. Rest, poul! wy and like remedies 
So gunalls suffictent to subdue a slight infiammatory 
attock., and wearing a shoe so constructed as to save the 
— from pressure will probably prevent a recurrence 
of painful symptoms. 
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